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[ xow turn to Mr. Wright’s infer- 
ence from his next tundamental doc- 
trine, the Messiahship of Christ. [ 
am certainly ready to grant that ahy 
doctrine which 1s read/y inconsistent 
with the Messiahship of Christ,there- 
by proves itself to be no part of Di- 
vine Revelation; because the Mes- 
siuhship of Christ is a distinct and 
indisputable part of that Revelation, 
which cannot contradict itself. But 
at the same time we cannot be at 
liberty to reject any testimony of the 
sacred volume, though it happen to 
be a matter of controversy, merely 
because it appears to usto clash with 
the doctrine of Christ’s Messiahship. 
Every testimony in the sacred vo- 
lume is of equal authority with the 
rest; and, if any two parts seem to 
us to be inconsistent with each other, 
ihe only inference which we have a 
right to draw is, that we are our- 
selves mistaken, either in the sense 
ofone of them, or in the opinion res- 
pecting their Inconsistency. But, 
surely, we are not authorized to con- 
clude, that one of them Is false, and 
the other true; still less to choose 
which of them shall be received, and 
which rejected. An assumption cf 
such a right as this would lay the axe 
9 the root, not of Divine Revelation 
only, but of sound reason and com- 
mon sense, and set us afloat upon a 
wide sea of conjectures. 
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But what is the inference which 
our author derives from this princi- 
ple, in arguing respecting the person 
of Jesus Christ’ “ Common sense,’’ 
he remarks, ‘“‘tcaches, that the same 
individual person cannot be a being 
of two distinct orders at the same 
time. The same person cannot bea 
man and a creature of an inferior 
class ; he cannot be of the angelic 
order and one of the human race; 
much less can he be the self-existent 
God and acreature at the same time. 
If the power of God transformed a 
man into an insect, it must cause 
him to cease to be man: so if God 
chose to become a man, he must ne- 
cessarily cease to be God; for things 
essentially distinct Cannot become 
identical. Such are the dictates of 
common sense. As al! Christians ad- 
mit that Christ was truly man, and 
this is so clearly the doctrine of the 
Gospel that it cannot be questioned, 
the unlearned may safely reyect, as 
erroneous, all notions concerning his 
person which are inconsistent with 
his true humanity.” 

{need take no other method of 
proving bow fallacious, how utterly 
untenable, is this mode of reasoning, 
than by simply transferrin’ it to an- 
other case, on which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. Commen sense 
teaches, that the same individual per- 
con cannat be a being af two distinct 
orders at the sametime. The same 
person cannot be an animaland a 
creature of an inferior class. He 
cannot be of the order of animals, and 
one of the 1 Niuch less 
can he be an iImmeterial smoiit and a 
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corporeal animal at the same time. 
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If the pewer of God transformed an 
aninval into a plant, it must cause it 
io cease to be an animal. So, if a 
spirit were to become an animal, it 
must necessarily cease to be aspirit: 
ior things essentially distinct cannot 
become identical. Such are the dic- 
tates of common sense. As all the 
world admits, that man is truly an 
animal, and this is sociearly the doc- 
trine of naturalists that it cannot be 
questioned, the unlearned may saic- 
ly reject, as erroneous, all notions 
concerning his nature, which are in- 
consistent with his true animality. 


s 
‘There are more things in heaven and 


earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


TY might apply the same parallc] to 
vur author’s next argument. 

‘Common sense teaches that God 
could not die: consequently that if 
Christ had been truly God “¢ could 
not have diedand risen from the dead, 
thatthe Second Person in the Trint- 
ty could no more die than the lirst 

Third, and that, if the popular 
notion of the Divinity of bis person 
be true, the real Christ was incapable 
of dying. It follows that, as it cannot 
be denied that the rea/ Christ died, 
and not merely what was not essen- 
tial to his existence, he could not be 
the true God.” 

Common sense equally teaches, that 
spirits cannot die: consequently, that 
if man be truly a spirit, he cannot 
die and rise from the dead; that a hu- 
man spirit can no More die than an 
angel ; and that, if the popular notion 
of the immateriality cfthe soul be 
true,men are incapable of dying. It 
follows that, as it cannot be denied 
that men do die, man cannot be a 
spirit. 

This application of our suthor’s 
reasoning may help to shew, thatar- 
guments which appear plausible upon 
the surface may not always be sound 
atthe core; that grave questions are 
not always to be solved in asenience ; 
and that even appeals to common 


sense -_ be so conducted as to Jead 
to conclusions with which common 
sense is at variance. Even admitting 
it to be a sound principle in religious 
costroversy, thus to bring the points 
on which Chri istians differ, to the bee 
of those in which they agree—(and, 
if this mode of argument be not ex. 
clusively relied on, but every testi- 
mony of Scripture be impartially ad. 
mitted in evidence, I do not dispute 
its soundcness)—still it may not be 
sufficient of itself to guide the un. 
Icarned reader to a knowledge of the 
truth. He may be mistaken in the 
application of his text: he may be 
mistaken even in his Conception oj 
the standard by which he is to form 
his judgment: and the only safe ap- 
peal at last is to the law and to the 
testimony. Let, however, nothing 
be received, but what is_ plainiy 
taught in the Bible—let every thing 
be alike received which is so taught 
—and Jet; the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit be sought in earnest prayer, 
that our judgments may be preserved 
from every bias, whether of preju- 
dice or misconception, or unholy dis- 
like of the truth—and then, but then 
only, may we hope, that the whole 
body of Christians, acting unde: 
such principles, will become finally 
united, and walk in purity and love. 
In the mean time, it is desirable 
to settle the principles in conformity 
with which scriptural doctrines may 
be justly examined and compared, 
and by which those persons who a! 
present unhappily differ in judgment 
upon such doctrines may be brought 
to agree. The principle recom: 
mended and acted upon by Mr 
Wright--namely, that of deducing 
some fundamental maxims from de- 
tached passages of Scripture, and 
then bringing down every other 
scriptural testimony to the level o! 
those deductions—~appears eminent: 
ly unfair, because it exalts our de- 
ductions from Scripture above Scrip: 
ture itself, and reduces the measure 
of revealed wisdem to a standard c: 
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our own devising. I would there- 
fore suggest another principle ;-- 
which Is, to receive every scriptural 
declaration, whether fundamental or 
sot, in its plain and obvious mean- 
ing.only taking care, according tothe 
wholesome caution in our Pwentieth 
Article, not so toexpound one place 
of Scripture that it be repugnant 
with another. Itis inthis way, that 
we may be well contented to have all 
our doctrines judged ; and i certain- 
ly think we are setting upa less falla- 
cious criterion, by appealing to the 
nlain language of the sacred writers, 
than by making our own inferences 
from one part of Scripture the rule 
for judging of another. 

With these preliminary remarks I 
proceed to comment on the author’s 
objections to the several articles of 
the Trinitarian creed. He furnishes 
is readers with twenty reasons for 
jot being a Trinitarian; the first of 
which is, that Trinitarianism is not 
the doctrine of Scripture. Truly, 
if he can establish this, we may wave 
the other nineteen reasons, und re- 
ect the doctrine without further 
eremony. But, as at present I 
cannot think that the nineteen rea- 
sons are superfluous, I will examine 
those of them which carry any ap- 
parent weight, and which may not be 
more conveniently discussed under 
another head. 

First he urges, that the word Tri- 
hity is not to be found in the Bible. 
Neither, I may add, is the word 
Unitarianism; nor would the word 
[rinity ever have been wanted, if 
the deztrine had not been denied. 
Sut the names of the Tiree Divine 
Persons, who constitute that Trinity, 
are mentioned in order, and in such 
4 connexion as infallibly leads to the 
erthocox conclusion. Virst.the Apos- 
tles are commanded to baptize * in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Now 
the name of the Father implies his 
‘atborityv s and consequently with 
ne authority of the Father we have 
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here united the authority of the Son 
und of the Holy Ghost. Can we 
then suppose, that the authority of 
God alone was insufficient for their 
warrant in this office, or that the au- 
thority of any created being ts asso- 
ciated with that of the eternal Father! 
Much less can we imagine that any 
but a ferson was intended, in whose 
name this commission was to be dis- 
charged. The word name imphes 
personality : and the association of 
the name of the Son, and the name 
of the Holy Ghost, with the name of 
the Father, imports the essential 
Deity of each. ‘The same remark 
will apply to the apostolical benedic- 
tion at the end of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians: “ The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all;” whence, 
besides the essential Deity of each 
Person, we may also Inter their 
equality, the name ofthe Lord Jesus 
being here put before that of the Ia- 
ther, as though the order were athine 
of indifference. From these single 
passages it results, that either there 
are three Gods—an idea which the 
Scriptures abhor—or, which is the 
only remaining alternative, that in 
the one only true God there are three 
persons. 

It might also be shewn, that cve- 
ry known incommunicable attribute 
of Deity—us eternity, omnipresence, 
self-existence, ombipotence—is 1b- 
discriminately attributed to each o! 
the three persons. ‘The same ac- 
tions likewise are ascribed to each ; 
and all are supposed to concur in one 
united operation. We must believe. 
therefore, however difficult we may 
find it to comprehend the mystery, 
that in the unity of the Godhead 
there are three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity ; the ba- 
ther, the Son, andthe Holy Ghost. 

The author quotes “ech. xiy. 9: 
“In that day shall there be one 
Lord, and his name One.” But this 
text is opposed only to the innum 
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rable gods and namesof gods among 
the heathen, as may be seen by are- 
ference to the context. It cannot, 
therefore, be referred with propriety 
to the question of a simple Unity or 
Trinity in the essence of the one 
God himself: and yet, even if such 
an application of the text could be 
allowed, how does it affect the Trini- 
tarian system? For we ascribe to 
each and all of the three persons but 
one Deity, and only the one incom- 
municable name of Jehovah. Though 
we say that God is three, still we do 
Not contradict another assertion, 
which we hold with it; namely, that 
God is one; fer we believe that the 
Three are One. 

To the way of arguing which ap- 
pears convincing to us, upon each of 
the two texts relating to the form of 
baptism and the apostolical benedic- 
tion, the author has furnished a dis- 
tinct answer, by bringing forward 
others in which the name of God is 
found in connexion with that of a 
created being. But with regard, in 
the first place, to the form of bap- 
tism, between it and all the texts 
which are cited by Mr. Wright 
there is a palpable distinction. Mo- 
ses may be believed, Samuel may be 
feared, the elect angels may be wit- 
nesses, as well as Jehovah : but they 
can add no authority to his. But in 
the baptismal form the authority of 
the Son and of the Holy Chost is 
added to thatef the Father. Unless, 
therefore, the authority of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost be of such 
value as to be fitly united to the au- 
thority of the Father himself, the 
form which directed the Apostles to 
baptize all nations inthename of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, could never have been 
used: for it is writen, “ lam the 
Lord, That is my name; and my 
glory will I not give to another.’ (Isa. 
xii. 8.) Supposing it, then, to be 
taken for granted, that, as our author 
defines it (p. 424,) “ baptism is 
merely a testimony to the truth of 
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Christianity,” still it may be asked 
Can that testimony receive any addi- 
tional sanction from the name of 
other beings when it has already re- 
ceived the sanction of God? 

Of the other texts adduced to con. 
firm the preceding objection to our 
argument from the baptismal form, 
it may be said, that none of them are 
parallel to the case with which they 
are compared. We never read of 
the Jews being baptized in the name 
of the Father, and of Moses, and of 


the Holy Ghost: and it is this juxta-. 


position, this addition of the name 
or authority of the Son and Holy 
Ghost to the name and authority of 
the Father, on which the whole ar. 
rument turns. 

It is fair, however, that Mr. 
Wright's own exposition of the pas- 
sage should be here quoted :—* Bap. 
tizing in the vame of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
simply means initiating the disci- 
ples, by that rite, into the Christian 
religion, as originajing with the Fa. 
ther, made known by the Son, and 
confirmed by the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit.” 

I’ven in this exposition it may be 
remarked, that a distinction is made 
by the author between the Father 
and the Spirit, which is elsewhere 
forgotten by him. Now, either the 
Spirit is one person with the Father, 
or he is a distinct person in the God. 
bead; or he is a creature; or he is 
a mere attribute of God or emana- 
tion from bim. If he is one person 
with the Father, here is tautology, 
and the name of another person, him- 
self a creature, is unaccountably in- 
terposed between these two appella- 
tions of the one Creator. If he is a 
distinct person in the Godhead, we 
are right in saying, that God is a 
Trinity. If he is a creature, we 
are baptized in the name of the 
Creator and of two creatures. If 
he is a mere attribute or emanation, 
we are baptized in the name of the 
Creator, of a creature, and an ema 
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vation. Let the intelligent reader 


choose Which of these alternatives he 
will adopt. 

On the practice of the Aposties in 
this matter, the author has observed 
with great justice ;—“ We are in- 
formed, that they baptized in the 
name of Christ, or inthe name of the 
Lord Jesus. (See Acts ii. 58 and 
yjll. 16.and x, 48. and xix. 5.) They 
must have understood this to amount 
to the same thing as baptizing in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.”,—But, then, could 
any language be more suitable than 
this to the opinions of those who hold 
thatthe Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are one God ? 

Having given the author’s com- 
ments on the form of baptism, I must 
iow advert to his remarks on the 
apostolical benediction. Are we then 
to believe, on the authority of this 
writer, Without further proof or dis- 
cussion, that the benediction of the 
Apostle may be translated thus ; 
“The favour of God, which flows 
through Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the participation of Di- 
vine gifts and powers, be with you 
all \’? First, it can never be proved 
that the communion of the Holy 
Spirit means the participation, not of 
the Holy Spirit himself, but of Divine 
silts and powers; or that the grace 
which is ascribed to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, io the very same form of 
construction in which love is imme- 
diately afterwards, and in the same 
sentence, ascribed to God, and com- 
munion to the Holy Ghost, means 
not the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, but the grace of the 
Pather through him. | Can it, indeed, 
de credited that the Apostle would 
class the blessings he desired for his 
people in such an order as to implore 
‘orthem the grace of a man, the love 
of God, and the participation of gifts 
ind powers ? 

Such being the the author’s objec- 
ions to the doctrine of a Trinity, as 
‘ferred from the baptismal form and 
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the apostolical benediction, I will 
next advert to the light thrown upon 
that doctrine by the peculiarity of 
construction which belongs to the 
Hebrew name forGod. Mr. Wright 
justly objects to the doctrine being 
grounded on that peculiarity : and 
accordingly the utmost which I pre- 
tend to affirm Concerning it is, that 
it affords at least a very singular il- 
lustration of a doctrine which may be 
gathered from other sources. | ad- 
mit, that the mystery was not fully 
revealed to the Jews. But yetit was 
shadowed out to them in various 
parts of their economy, not only. by 
this remarkable idiom, but by various 
other methods. The plain view of 
this fact is as follows :— 

The very name of God, in the lan- 
euage of the Old Testament, indi- 
cates a plurality In his nature ; for it 
is a plural noun: and it points out, 
moreover, a unity in that plurality ; 
for it constantly agrees with sinyular 
adjectives and verbs. Nor was this 
occasioned by any idiom of the lan- 
guage. It is a feculiarity which oc- 
curs in no other instance, and which 
was not necessary in this: for the 
noun in question has a singular num- 
ber, which is occasionally used, as it 
to shew, that the plural form, when i) 
occurs, is adopted by design, and no: 
by chance or necessity : and so con- 
vinced were the Hebrew doctors of 
some mystery being concealed under 
this peculiar phraseology, that some 
of them had actually, before the com. 
ing of our Saviour, deduced the doc- 
trine in question, from the obscure 
hints which are scattered throughout 
the Old Testament. 

But the peculiarity of scriptura! 
phraseology is not confined to the 
name of God. The language occa- 
sionally ascribed to him justifies the 
same inference. Thus, in Gen. i 
26, he says, “ Let us make man In 
our image, after our likeness ;” and 
in Gen. ii. 7, * Let us go down and 
there confound their language !’-~ 
speaking of himself, as more than one 
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rable gods and namesof gods among 
the heathen, as may be seen by are- 
ference tothe context. It cannot, 
thercfore, be referred with propriety 
to the question of a simple Unity or 
Trinity in the essence of the one 
God himself: and yet, even if such 
an application of the text could be 
allowed, how does it affect the Trini- 
tarian system? For we ascribe to 
each and all of the three persons but 
one Deity, and only the one incom- 
municable name of Jehovah. Though 
we say that God is three, still we do 
not contradict another assertion, 
which we hold with it; namely, that 
God is one; for we belleve that the 
Three are One. 

To the way of arguing which ap- 
pears convincing to ws, upon each of 
the two texts relating to the form of 
baptism and the apostolical benedic- 
tion, the author has furnished a dis- 
tinct answer, by bringing forward 
others in w hich the name of God is 
found in connexion with that of a 
created being. But with regard, in 
the first place, to the form of bap- 
tism, between it and all the texts 
which are cited by Mr. Wright 
there is a palpable distinction. Mo- 
ses may be believed, Samuel may be 
feared, the elect angels may be wit- 
nesses, as well as Jehovah: but they 
can add no authority to his. But in 
the baptismal form the authority of 
the Son and of the Holy Chost ts 
added to thatef the Father. Unless, 
therefore, the authority of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost be of such 
value as to be fitly united to the au- 
thority of the Father himself, the 
form which directed the Apostles to 
baptize all nations in thaname of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, could never have been 
used: for it is written, “ lam the 
Lord. That is my name; and my 
glory will I not give to another.’ (Isa. 
xlil. 8.) Supposing it, thea, to be 


taken for granted, that, as our author 
defines it (p. 
merely a icstimony to 


424,) “ baptism is 
the truth of 
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Christianity,” still it may be asked, 


Can that testimony receive any addi- 
tional 
other beings when it has already re- 
ceived the sanction of God? 

Of the other texts adduced to con- 
firm the preceding objection to our 
argument from the baptismal form, 
it may be said, that none of them are 
paraliel to the case with which they 
are compared. We never read of 
the Jews being baptized in the name 
of the Father, and of Moses, and of 


the Holy Ghost: and it is this juxta- 


position, this addition of the name 
or authority of the Son and Holy 
Ghost to the name and authority of 
the Father, on which the whole ar. 
gument turns. 

It is fair, however, that Mr. 
Wrigcht’s own exposition of the pas- 
sage should be here quoted :—* Bap. 
tizing in the vame of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
simply means initiating the disci- 
ples, by that rite, into the Christian 
religion, as originajing with the Fa. 
ther, made known by the Son, and 
confirmed by the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit.” 

I’ven in this exposition it may be 
remarked, that a distinction is made 
by the author between the Father 
and the Spirit, which is elsewhere 
forgotten by him. Now, either the 
Spirit is one person with the Father, 
or he is a distinct person in the God. 
bead ; or he is a creature; or he is 
a mere attribute of God or emana- 
tion from bim. If he is one person 
with the Father, here is tautology, 
and the namie of another person, him- 
self a creature, is unaccountably in- 
terposed between these two appella- 
tions of the one Creator. If he is a 
distinct person in the Godhead, we 
are eht in saying, that God is a 
Trinity. If he is a creature, we 
are baptized in the name of the 
Creator and of two creatures. I! 
he is a mere attribute or emanation, 
we are baptized in the name of the 
Creator, of a creature, and an ema- 
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nation. Let the intelligent reader 
choose Which of these alternatives he 
will adopt. 

On the practice of the Aposties in 
this matter, the author has observed 
with great justice ;—“ We are in- 
formed, that they baptized in the 
name of Christ, or inthe name of the 
Lord Jesus. (See Acts ii. 58. and 
yill. 16.and x, 48. and xix.5.) They 
must have understood this to amount 
to the Same thing as baptizing in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.”—But, then, could 
any language be more suitable than 
this to the opinions of those who hold 
thatthe Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are one God ? 

Having given the author’s com- 
ments on the form of baptism, I must 
iow adVert to his remarks on the 
apostolical benediction. Are we then 
io believe, on the authority of this 
writer, witbout further proof or dis- 
cussion, that the benediction of the 
Apostle may be translated thus ; 
“The favour of God, which flows 
through Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the participation of Di- 
vine gifts and powers, be with you 
all 1°? First, it can never be proved 
that the communion of the Holy 
Spirit means the participation, not of 
the Holy Spirit himself, but of Divine 
silts and powers; or that the grace 
which is ascribed to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the very same form of 
construction in which love is imme- 
diately afterwards, and in the same 
sentence, ascribed to God, and com- 
munion to the Holy Ghost, means 
not the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, but the grace of the 
Pather through him. Can it, indeed, 
ve credited that the Apostle would 
class the blessings he desired for his 
people in such an order as to implore 
‘or them the grace of a man, the love 
of God, and the participation of gifts 
ind powers ? 

Such being the the author’s objec- 
ions to the doctrine of a Trinity, as 
‘ferred from the baptismal form and 
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the apostolical benediction, I will 
next advert to the light thrown upon 
that doctrine by the peculiarity of 
construction which belongs to the 
Hebrew name forGod. Mr. Wright 
justly objects to the doctrine being 
grounded on that peculiarity : and 
accordingly the utmost which I pre- 
tend to affirm Concerning it is, that 
it affords at least a very singular il- 
lustration of a doctrine which may be 
gathered from other sources. I ad- 
mit, that the mystery was not fully 
revealed tothe Jews. But yetit was 
shadowed out to them in various 
parts of their economy, not only. by 
this remarkable idiom, but by various 
other methods. The ime view of 
this fact is as follows: 

The very name of God, in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, indi- 
cates a plurality in his nature ; for it 
is a plural noun: and it points out, 
moreover, a unity in that plurality ; 
for it constantly agrees With sinyular 
adjectives and verbs. Nor was this 
occasioned by any idiom of the lan- 
guage. It is a feculiarity which oc- 
curs in no other instance, and which 
was not necessary in this: for the 
noun in question has a singular num- 
ber, which is occasionally used, as if 
to shew, that the plural form, when i) 
occurs, is adopted by design, and no: 
by chance or necessity : and so con- 
vinced were the Hebrew doctors of 
some mystery being concealed under 
this peculiar phraseology, that some 
of them had actually, before the com. 
ing of our Saviour, deduced the doc- 
trine in question, from the obscure 
hints which are scattered throughout 
the Old Testament. 

But the peculiarity of scriptura! 
phraseology is not confined to the 
name of God. The language occa- 
sionally ascribed to him justifies the 
same inference. Thus, in Gen. 1 
26, he says, “ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness ;” and 
in Gen. 11.7, ** Let us go down and 
there confound their language !’’-~ 
speaking of himself, as more than one 
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person, though still maintaining his 
unity of essence. The first of these 
passages, in particular, is decisive of 
a plurality in the Godhead: tor if tt 
be alleged that he associated the boly 
angels with himself in the creation ol 
man, it is answered, that man was 
not made in the image or after the 
likeness of angels. 

But this plurality seems also to be 
limited to a Trinity in several parts 
of the Old Testament. ‘Thus the 
solemn biessing in Num. vi. 24-—20. 
is pronounced three times in the 
name of the Lord; and the cherubic 
vision in Isaiah vi. 3. address tlic 
Throne of Glory with that thrice re- 
peated invocation, “ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts.”’ 

To this explanation: of Ilebrew 
phraseology the author's objections 
are various. I will first quote his 
observations on the use of the plural 
pronouns, ws and aur. = As, in the 
passages referred to, God is the 
speaker, the notion of one person 
speaking to other persons in the same 
Godhead is manifestly absurd.’ But, 
as the first person is used in these 
places, not the second, itis plain that 
one person in the Godhead is not 
here addressing the others, but de- 
livering the united sentiment of all; 
as, when a judge on the bench: pro- 

pounces the opinion of the court, or 
says, “ It is our judgment,” cr, ** We 
think,’ he dees not address his ic low- 
judges, but pronounces their 
nious decree, 

The author seems to be misiaken 
also in what he further says, [tis 
common in een languages, and appears 
always to have been so, for an indi- 
viduai to use plural terms, when 
speaking of himself on ly 5 ; especially, 
#f that Individual be a kine or ruler; 
instead of saving, J, we. ny, he uses 
the pronouns we, ws, cur, though he 
mcans htunseil culty.” ecism 
is indeed universal In movern lap- 
guages, and was used by Greek and 
Latin writers, when speaking of 
tiheamsely perhaps under a notion 
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of avoiding egotism and including 
their readers in what they delivered. 
But I question if any specimen can 
be produced of this alleeed regal style 
iy any regal speech, preserved to 
us in any ancient language. Even 
the ostentatious vaunt of the mighty 
Nebuchadnezzar himself was couch. 
ed inthe singular number. Js not 
this great Babylon that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power and for the hon: 
our of my majesty?” (Dan, iv. 30.) 
In fact, the pride which dictated this 
assumption of the plural number 
seems to have defeated itself; for it 
certainly. displays a more absolute 
power and superiority, to be able to 
say, as Cesar did, “ Veni, vidi, vici,”’ 
than in the plural form of modern 
sovereigns, ** We will,’ and “ we 
decree,’ a mode of expression, which 
seems to share the honour with oth- 
cis, while it aims at a state above 
access OF participation. 

Sir. Wright, however, observes, 
that *foiher nouns inthe Hebrew, with 
a plural termination, such as 4donim 
and Baalim, are used when only one 
person is spoken of,” Yet I believe, 
that no instances can be cited of this 
use of the words brought forward by 
Mr. Wright, except where tncy are 
applied either to the true God or to 
those idols, whose description was 
impiously Lorrowed from that which 
belongs to Him alone. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wrigit 
argues, that “¢*many instances might 
be produced * the name eim being 
given to single persons: as to Moses, 
Exod. vii. 1; to the golden calf, xxxil, 
4; to Dagon, the idol of the Philis- 
tines, Judges xvi. 23.” The instan- 
ces here adduced require tobe sepa- 

‘ately examined. 

In the first of them (Exod. vil. |. ) 
the sense in which it is applied to 
Moses renders it plainly inapplicable 
to the author’s purpose. ‘I have 
made thee a God to Pharaoh ;:”’ that 
representative of God, As 
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,representative of the nation which 
sent him, and his acts accordingly 
are the acts of the nation; and yet 
ibis representative character neither 
proves a plurality of persons In the 
ambassador nor disproves it In the 
republic. 

In the second instance (Exod. 
xxii. 4), the language which could 
only be applied with propriety, and 
which had been usually applied, to 
the uncreated God, is miisapplied by 
Aaron, not, perhaps, without some 
cit scorn of the idolatry to which he 
jimidly submitted, to the brazen calf, 
ust molten before the eyes of the 
yeople. ** These are thy gods, which 
have Jed thee up.” The only infer- 
ence Is, that such language was com- 
mon In regard to God, not that it was 
proper fvhen used concerning the 
idol. 

In Judges xvi. 23, we bave a He- 
ovew translation of the language used 
by the Philistines ; and of course it 
follows, as all translations must adopt 
the idiom of that language into which 
itis made, that the words in which 
the Hebrews were accustomed to 
speak of the true God, would be here 
put into the mouths of the Philistines 
and applied to Dagon: and the effect 
must have been very striking and im- 
pressive upon the mind of a religious 
Hebrew, when he saw the same name 
given to a visible image, which be- 
longed only to the true Deity. These 
cations, therefore, rather streng- 
then than impair the effect of the 
Trinitarian argument. 

The preceding remark furnishes 
av explanation of the whole difficulty 
urged in what follows. 

“Itis impossible for Trinitarians 
30 to translate the word “ezin 
make it favour ‘their hypothesis. 
they must cither render it God, or 
(Gods, If they translate it God, the 
idea of a plurality is lost; if Gods, 
instead of a plurality of persons, they 
hate a plurality of Gods, which they 
“are not adivit.””? ‘The tact is, that 
‘here is no other language which has 
“le Same idiom in this respect with 
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the Hebrew ; and every translation 
from Hebrew into another language 
must be made into its own idiom, 
It is, therefore, very remarkable, that 
in the language of the people, who 
were in a peculiar manner guardians 
of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
the name of God includes in it a no- 
tion of plurality; while, in the lan- 
guace in which the doctrine of a 
Trinity was first generally revealed, 
that name is expressive of Unity. 
How suitable is all this to the sentu- 
ments of those who hold the doctrine 
of a Trinity in Unity, and Unity in 
Trinity, who desire in the language 
ofour Collect, “ by the confession of 
a true faith to acknowledge the glory 
of the eternal Trinity, and in the 
power of the Divine Majesty to wor- 
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ship tne Unity ! 


(To be continued.) 


To the EKditor of the Christian Observer. 


Marv. vill. 4.—Kay Aévet cutw o Inrds° 

“Opa mider: ENS arAd UmrayE, TEaUTOV 

O€ iLov Tex ispe b, mak MporEeveyne TO OW pov 

6 woorevuce Marg €l¢ mapTUpioy auTols. 
English Version :-—* And Jesus saith 

unto him, See thou tell no man; 

but ¢o thy way, shew thyself to 
the priest, and offer the gift that 

Moses cousmanded, for a testimo- 

hy unto them.” 

And so, with little variation, Mark i. 
44:3 Luke v. 14. 

In this passage, the ciause render- 
edinour ible * for a testimony unto 
them,” is usually connected with the 
uct prescribed by our Lord to the 
individual whom he bad just cleansed 
of his lepresy 3 the act of shewing 
himself tothe priest, and offering the 
vilt appointed ia the Law of Moses ; 
and itis generally, I believe, under- 


stood tiat the act thus performed, i 


conformity with the Mosaic ordt- 
nance, was designed by our Lerd to 


serve the purpose of a testimony, to 
the priesis in particular, or to the 
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formance. tis so explained, with- 
out any exception, by the various 
commentators adduced in Pooi’s Sy- 
nopsis, as well as by some others not 
cited by Pool (as Calvin and Beza,) 
and, I believe, by modern commen- 
tators in general ; though some slight 
difference occurs in the interpreta- 
tion given of the meaning of our 
Lord’s words. I wish, however, to 
ask your correspondents, whether 
the clause rendered “ for a testimo. 
ny unto them,” may not with equal 
propriety be connected with the com- 
mand given by Moses, by taking away 
the comma between “ commanded” 
and “for :” thus, ‘* offer the gift that 
Moses commanded for a testimony 
unto them,” i. e. unto the Israelites, 
to whom the ordinances respecting 
the cleansing of the leper were imme- 
diately given by Moses. Ii does not 
appear to me to be any considerable 
objection to this reading of the pas- 
sage, that there is no personal noun 
mentioned in the preceding part of 
the verse to which aves may be re- 
ferred. It is not unusual with the 
sacred writers to leave the personal 
noun, which is the subject of the 
verb, to be collected from the sense 
of the passage and of the verb itself, 
as in Luke xil. 29, tm Woy oe 
amarsow. Luke xvi. 9, ive. dekavrcs 
bes 6s Tas aiwviss cunves. John xv, 
6. mck TuVeySTiv auto, nak El TUP CaA- 
aszvi.—In a simi/ar manner (1 do not 
say in precisely the same manner,) I 
conceive that rarpacy yuavy OF Tos 
apyatots (aS Matt. v. 21, 28, &c.,) or 
some other equivalent expression, 
denoting the Israelites in the time of 
Moses, may be understood as im- 
plied in the pronoun aires 5 and thus 
our Lord’s words will convey the 
meaning above hinted at, namely, 
that in prescribing the ceremonies to 
be observed by the leper in the day 
of his cleansing, Moses, acting under 
Divine direction, expressly design- 
ed to hold forth to the children of 
Israel @ testimony, or instructive in- 
timation, of certain spiritual truths 
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which lay concealed beneath the sur. 
face of those typical institutions. 
need scarcely suggest to your rea. 
ders that the word papripiey, “ testi. 
mony” is appropriately used in this 
sense in different passages of Holy 
Writ. (Psa. Ixxxi. 5.) “ This (viz, 
the solemn blowing of the trumper,) 
he ordained in Joseph for a@ testimo. 
ny ;” where the Seventy translate 
Maetupion ev Tw lwanD ebeTo avtov. Com- 
pare Psa. Ixxviil. 5. But I would re- 
fer parucularly, in illustration of my 
meaning, to Heb. ili. 5. Kas Mars: 
MEV Wises ev oAw Tu ona UTS, ws Ocparwy, 
IG MapTuploy Twy AxAnbnTomevay...“¢ for a 
testimony ot those things which were 
to be spoken afier.”’? What this pas- 
Sage teaches us, generally, respecting 
the uluimate design of the Mosaic 
dispensation, and what we are taught 
in different other passages of the 
same Epistle to the Hebrews, con- 
cerning the tendency of the whole, 
and of some particular parts, of the 
Levitical institutes, that (if I am 
right in my idea) our Lord himsel! 
teaches us cxpressly respecting the 
ordinances relative to the leper, in 
the passage and its parallels which 
have given rise to the above remarks. 
H. G. 
cnetiinne 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Havinc read in your Number for 
last September a quotation from the 
writings of Dr. Crisp, which must, | 
think, have shocked every pious and 
considerate mind, I should feel oblig- 
ed by your insertion of the following 
passage from Bishop Hopkins, which, 
I trust, may prove a proper antidote. 
I do not exactly agree with every one 
of the worthy prelate’s remarks ; an¢ 
have ventured to omit two or three 
lines of the extract; but, upon the 
whole, I think that his opinion upon 
Christian obedience and the obliga 
tions of the Moral Law will both in- 
terest and benefit your readers. 
C. C. 

“ Another objection against this 

doctrine 1s this: Thus to press 
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men to obedience and working, is pre- 
judicial and derogatory unto Christ’s 
merits ; by which alone we are saved, 
and not by our own works. Hath 
not Christ already done all for us? 
Hath he not finished and wrought 
out our salvation himself? And is it 
not to render his work as insufficient, 
thus to go and piece tt out by our 
obedience ? Is not this, to set up our 
works as antichrist, in flat opposition 
and defiance to the gracious under- 
taking and perfect accomplishment 
of Jesus Christ; when all that we 
have how to do, is to believe in him, 
and to geta right aud tile to him, 
and saving interest in him? 

“Yo this Lanswer: Lhe merit of 
Jesus Christ, and our working, are 
Hol luconsistent; bul there is a sweet 
harmony® and agreement betwixt 
iem, in carrying on the work of 
vur salvation. 

“And, to make this evident, I 
shall lav down the due botnds and 
limius of each of them 3; that so it 
way appear what Christ bath done 
ior us, and wiiat he expects we 
should do ior ourscives. 

* Christ, therelorc, hath done two 
things, in order to the cairying on 
of Our salvation. 

“He hath purchased and procure 
‘d eternal happiness, to be coulerred 
upon us hereaiter. 

“Iie hath merited grace, to be 
conferred upon us here, to prepare 
us for that happiuess. 

“i, He hath purchased happiness 
and eternal fife, for all that do be- 
lieve in him. ¢] give unto them 
eternal lite,’ says he himselt. (John 
x28.) And says the Apostle, ‘He 
's the Author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.’ (Heb. 


“Now as there are two tilings 
that must be done for us, before we 
can be brought unto a state of salva- 
won; namely, a freeing of us irom 
our liableness unto death, and a be- 
towing upon us a right unto lile 
sternal; so, Jesus Christ, that he 
night bring us into this state, hath 

Christ. Obsery, No. 195. 
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performed both these things for us. 
—First, He hath satisfied Divine 
Justice for us, snatching us from 
uuder the vengeance of God, substi- 
tuting himseli in our room and stead, 
bearing the load of all that wrath and 
publshment that must otherwise have 
fallen insupportabiy heavy upon us. 
His soul, says the Prophet, was made 
an offering for sin. (Isa. lili. 10.) 
And he was made sin for us, savs 
the Apostle ; that is, be was punish- 
ed as a sinner for us, who knew no 
sin, (2 Cor. v. 21.) And, second- 
ly, he hath perfectly fulfilled the 
commands of the Law, by his active 
obedience ; so that the life, promised 
by God in the Law to the doers of it, 
doth now undoubtedly belong to all 
those for whom Christ did obey the 
Taw ; that is, for all those that be. 
lieve in him. And by both these— 
bearing the penalty of the law and 
fuifiiliny ihe duties of the law--God 
is propitiated, justice is satisfied, 
venieance is pacificd; and we are 
reconciled, adopted, und mide heirs 
of glory according to the promise. 

* But what! shall glory and hap- 
piness be presenty bestowed upon 
us! Shall we be installed into it, 
without any more circumistance ? 
Must nothing intervene’ betwixt 
Christ’s purchase and our actual pos- 
session? There must: for, 

«2. Christ hath purchased grace, 
to be bestowed upon them, upon 
whom he bestows salvation. When 
he ascended uft on high, he led capfie 
iivity cafitive, and gave gifis to men 
(Eph. iv. 8.,) aad, among others, 
especially the gilts of grace; for of 
his fulness, says the Apostle, have 
grace for grace, 


all received, ard §& 

lohn i. 16.) 

* And why did Christ make this 
purchase £ Why did he merit grace 
lor us? Was it not, that we might 
act it in obedience? And, af Christ 
merited grace, that we might obey, 
is it sense to obrect that our obedi- 
ence is derogatory to Chrisi’s merit? 
If one end of Christ’s doing all that 
he did for us was te cnable us to 
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for ourselves, will any man say, 
‘Now I am bound to do nothing, be- 
cause Christ hath done all?’ How 
lost are such men, both to reason 
and religion, who undertzke so to 
argue! No: salvation was purchased 
and grace was procured, that, by 
the acting and exercise of that gracc, 
we might attain to that salvation ; 
and both these are to be preserved 
entirely as chings most sacred, as- 
cribing them solely to the merits of 
our Saviour. So far are we from 
exhorting men to work out their 
salvation by way of merit and pur- 
chase, that we conclude them guilty 
of the highest sacrileye and practi- 
cal blasphemy against the Priestly 
Office of Jesus Christ, who think by 
their own works to merit the one or 
the other. 

“ And therefore, though Jesus 
Christ hath done thus much for us; 
yet, that he might leave us also some 
work to do, I shall now shew what 
he expects from us, in order to the 
working out of our own salvation. 

‘* And as he hath done two things 
for us, so he requires two things 
from us. 

“1, He requires, that all those, 
who are void of grace, should labour 
for it with that power and strength 
that they have. And, in so doing, 
they do not at all intrench upon the 
work of Christ; neither is it at all 
derogatory to his merits. See how 
the Prophet expresseth this, Ezek. 
xviii. 31: Make you a new heart and 
anew sfirit. He speaks to those 
that were in a state of nature ; and 
he bids them make them a _ new 
heart and a new spirit, ‘for why will 
ye die!’ noting, that, if they did 
not labour after a new heart and new 
spirit, they would certainly die the 
death. Let every sinner know, that 


this is it that he is called upon for : 
this is that which God expects from 
him: it is his work, to repent and 
return that he may live: it is his 
work to labour to change his own 
heart, and to renew his own spirit. 
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It is true, it is God’s work also ; for 
he hath pfrromised to give a new heart 
and a new spirit (Ezek. xi. 19 :) and 
tt ts Christ’s work also, as he is 
God ; but yet it is not Christ’s work, 
as a Mediator: and, therefore, to en- 
deavour the working of a new heart 
in us, is not at all to intrench upon 
the Mediatory Office of Jesus Christ: 
for, so, his office is not to work 
grace, but to procure it; not to im- 
plant grace, but to purchase tt. You 
cannot, therefore, sit down and say, 
‘What need is there of my work. 
ing? Christ hath already done all my 
work for me, to my hands.’ No: 
Christ hath done his own work: he 
hath done the work of a Saviour and 
a Surety; but he never did the work 
uf a sinner. If Christ, by meriting 
grace, had bestowed it upon thee, 
and wrought it in thee, then indeed 
there was no more required of thee 
to become holy, but to cust back a 
lazy look to the purchase of Jesus 
Christ: then, thy sloth would have 
had some pretence why thou dost 
not labour. But this will not do: 
our Saviour commands all men to 
seek first the kingdom of God, and 
the righicousness thereof (Matt. i. 
33 ;) and the Apostle exhorts Simon 
Magus himself, though zn the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity 
—yet fray, says he, if flerhafis the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiv- 
en thee. (Acts viii. 22.) Do not, 
therefore, cheat your own souls into 
perdition, by lazy notions of Christ’s 
merits. What though Christ hath 
merited, yet God requires that you 
should work and labour, to change 
your own hearts, and reform your 
own lives: but if you sit still, ex- 
pecting till the meriting grace of 
Christ drop down into your souls, ol 
its own accord, and change your 
hearts; truly it may be, before tha: 
time, you yourself may drop down 
into hell with your old unchange¢ 
hearts. 

“© 2, Christ expects and requires 
that those that have grace should 
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nat forth the utmost strength and 
power thereof, in labouring alter that 
salvation that he hath purchased for 
hem. 

«He hath merited salvation for 
them; but it is to be obtained by 
‘hem through their own labour and 
industry. Isnot that which Christ 
wath aiready done sufficient for them ? 
[sg it not enough, that he hath recon- 
ciled them to God by the blood of 
the covenant? that he hath made 
jieir peace and procured pardon for 
chem? But must Christ repent, and 
yelieve, and obey for them? This is 
jot to make him a Saviour but a 
drudge. He hath done what was 
meet and fit for a Mediator to do: 
ne now requires of us what is meet 
ur sinners to do; namely, to be. 
jieve, t0 repent, to be converted, ahd 
toobey. He now bids you wash and 
be clean. And what would you have 
more ? Is it enough that salvation 
and happiness are purchased; that 
ihe way to heaven is made passable ; 
that the bolts and bars of the New 
Jerusalem by Christ are broken off ? 
Alas! what of all this? Thou mayest 
still be as far from heaven and from 
glory as ever, if thou dost not walk 
in the way that leads to it. Sul 
thou art as far from entering heaven 
asever, if thou dost not strive at the 
eutrance Into the strait gate. It is, 
therefore, in vain that Christ died, 
unless, as he hath purchased great 
things for his people, so also he hath 
purchased to himself a peculiar peo- 
ple zealous of good works ; a people, 
who, by fratient continuance in well- 
doing, seck for glury and immortality, 
and by that way obtain it. Thus we 
see that Christ’s doing ei! for us, is 
no excuse for our doing nothing.— 
Though Christ’s works alone were 
Meritorious, yet by the actings of 
faith we must apply his merit, and 
by the actings of obedience confirm 
them to Gurselves. I might add also, 
when Christ is said to obcy the law 
In our stead, as well as to suffer in 
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our stead; though his bearing the 
punishment of the law by death doth 
excuse and exempt us from suffer- 
ing; yet his obeying the Jaw doth 
not excuse our obedience unto the 
law, Christ obeyed the law in a far 
different respect to the obedience 
which is now required from us: He 
obeyed it as a covenant Gf works; we 
only as a rule of righteousness. If 
he had failed in the least tittle, he 
could not have purchased life that 
was promised; but we, though we 
fall infinitely short in our obedience, 
may yet inherit that life that Christ 
hath purchased ; Christ’s obedience 
was fully perfect, yet ours is not de- 
rogatory thereunto, because it pro- 
ceeds from other grounds than 
Christ’s did. 

* But | will not proceed further in 
this, only conclude this answer with 
two practical things in reference to 
this question. 

‘ First, So work with earnestness, 
constancy, and un weariedness in well- 
doing, as if thy works alone were 
able to justify and save thee. 

* Look, with what affection and 
fervency you would pray, if now God 
with a voice from heaven should tell 
you, that, for the next prayer you 
make, you should be either saved or 
condemned: look, with what rever- 
ence and attention you would hear, 
with what spiritualness of heart you 
would meditate, if your eternal state 
and condition were to be determined 
and fixed by the next of those duties 
that in this kind you were to per- 
form : with the same fervency, affec- 
tlou, and spiritualness perform all 
the obedience that you do. Why 
siiould you not do so/ Are not God’s 
comiunands as peremptory and as au- 
thoritative for obedience, under the 
Covenant of Grace, as they were un. 
der the Covenant of Works! Is not 
obedience of as absolute necessity 
now as ever, though not to the same 
end and fiurfiose? And, since the 
end of our obedience is graciously 
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changed, doth not this chance lay a 
farther obligation of gratitude wpon 
us to obey God, who requires it from 
us, 70f as merit but as duty ? Stull 
there is as great an obligation to 
obey now under the condition of the 
Covenant of Grace, as ever there 
was While manktnd stood under the 
tenor of the Covenant of Works.-— 
Certainly, Christ’s merit was never 
miven to slacken our obedience: and 
lias the most unworthy, ney itis the 
most accursed, use that any Chris- 
than can make of it, that therefrom 
he should take encovrarement to 
grow more remiss and shock in ebe- 
dicnee, Would you not thereby 
turn the erace ot God into wanton- 
ness? Would vou not abuse the in- 
heiie mereey of a Mediator? Phink 
with yourselves: ¢ }Tow would I 
strive and strugele were J to stand 
or fall upon the eceount of my own 
works and dutics Use the same 
diligence, put forth the same en- 
deavours, as indeed in that case you 
would do. 

Secondly, So absolutely depend 
upon the alone merits of Jesus Christ 
for your justification and salvation, 
as Hf you never had performed an 
act of obedience 1p all your life.— 


This is the right Gospel frame of 


obedience: sv to work, as if you were 
to be saved only by yvour own merits ; 
and, withal, so to rest ow the merits 
of Christ, as if you bad never wrought 
any thing. It isa difficult thing, to 
give to each of these its due in our 
practice: when we work, we ure tuo 
aptto neglect Cirist; and, in pro- 
lessing to rely on Christ, we are too 
apt to neglect working. But that 
Christian hath e@ot the right skill and 
art of obedieace, iat can mingle 
‘hese two lorethel > that can, with 
one land, work tie works of God; 
and yet, at the sainc time, with the 
other hand, lay fast hold onthe mer- 
its of Tesus Christ. Let that Ante 
pomian pripciple ve for ever rooted 
wut of the minds of men, that our 


' : ’ rent te, ich odes vas 
WOrhivg ts Geregacory to Christ’s 
vork. Never more think Chris: 


hath done all your work for you; 

for that is unbecoming the free spirit 
of the Gospel; but labour for tha: 
salvation that he bath purchased and 
merited. Could such senseless ob- 
jections prevail with those men who 
ever seriously read that Scripture in 
Tin. 14: bho gave himself for us 

that he meght redeem us from alli a 
guity, and purify unto himself a fecu- 
liar prcofle zealous of good works 2 
Were this plice seriously pondered 
over by men, they would be ashamed 
to obiect any longer, that our duties 
and works are deromatory to the pur. 


chase of Corist; for he gave himself 


for this end. that lie might purchase 
such a people that might be zealous 
of yOCG Works.” 
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Prov.iv. 14, 15.--Mntler rot into the 
path of the wicked, and go not into 
the way of evil men—avoid tim 
fiass not by it, turn from it, and 

jiass away, 


In all worldly pursuits, decision of 
character is allowed to be of the 
higehest importance for securing any 
great and valuable object. A man 
who turns aside every moment from 
his path, or stumbles and hesitates 
atcvery difficulty, can never be ex- 
pected to excel. It is only by firmiy 
fixing the mind on the intended obd- 
ject, and pursuing it with such cou- 
stancy and zeal as shall make every 
thing cise give way to it, that apy 
thing truly great can be expected to 
ic ehtelved, 

Thus, also, itis with religion. If 
our souls be of lite or no value, it 
the Gospel be untrue, if heaven and 
hell are fables; then it is perfectly 
right to let them possess but a secon- 
dary place in our thoughts. It Js; 
00% quite a matter of indifference 
hat we indulge the lusts of the flesh, 
the lusts of the eye, and the pride 
of life. But if the contrary is the 
case, if these things are supreme'y 
Important, if the monk is of infinite 
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vajue, if it is impossible for those to 
escape who nezlect so great salva- 
jon as is revealed in the Gospel ; 
yon region demands our whole 
: ail. apd mind, and strength ;—then 
ty be Indifferent is to perish; then 
‘pe same decision of Character which 
men evidence in thear worldly affairs 
‘5 necessary also In tue affairs of 
etennily. 

Jt appeared fit to make this obser- 
vation, by Way of introduction to the 
command In the text; chiefly be- 
cause the duty here enjoined Is one 
by no meaus pleasing to the natural 
mind, and cannot possibly be softened 
down to sit the taste of the workdiy 
man. dt is indeed true, that the way 
of wisdom. when once we are in it, 
is. above all ways, a way of pleasant- 
ness an a path of peace: but its 
pleaseptness or unpleasantness is not 
at present the question; if the soul 
be valued, the duty before us must 
be performed. Jt depends not upon 
our inclination, but upon the com- 
mand of God. Our salvation Is at 
stuke; and we shall be for ever lost 
if we neglect it. Putting, therefore, 
the duty upon this its proper basis, 
iet us proceed briefly to consider it; 


not calling it **a bard saying” as if 


this were an argument to allow us to 
disobey it; but asking only if it be a 
‘rue saying, and, if so, determining 
vy the grace of God to let it produce 
‘'sdue effect upon our conduct. 

We propose to inguire, 

1. What society we are to avoid ; 

I]. How far we are to avaid it ; 

iil, Why we are to avoid it. 

1. What society we are to avoid. 

Now here there canbe no difficul- 
'y with regard to persons of openly 
immoral lives, whose society none 
wut persons like themselves can pos- 
ily upprove. Again; the case of 
tigse who boldly deny religion, or 
4c attempting to make converts to 
‘icir infidel opinions, is equally clear. 
But, doubtless, the maxim woes much 
“ther; so that we ought to shun 


the ways, notof these more notorious 
characters only, but iy general the 
ways of all Who do not love and fea: 
God. ‘These persons may be ditfer 
“ently divided, and may bave various 
shades of virtue and vice amongst 
them. One may plunve much deep- 
er into sin (han another; theirexam- 
pies maay not be all equally injurious ¢ 
but however different they may ap- 
pear in Some respects, the general 
cficcts produced by their society will 
be at leneth great, and perhaps fatal, 
though they may. be for a time con- 
ceuled. A cold-hbearted formalist, an 
inconsistent hypocritical professor 
of religion, a man who knows what 
is tight and scriptural, but bas no 
trae feeling of piety in his soul, is a 
dangerous companion for him wha 
would walk humbiy with bis God- 
oftentimes, indeed, more dangerous 
then even the avowedly woridly cha. 
racter. The reason of this we shal! see 
inalurther part of these remarks: ia 
ithe mean tume, let us endeavour to 
answer ap inquiry that may be made ; 
namely, how far it is possible o1 
right to conform tosucha rule. Shall 
we, it may be said, go out of the 
world and forsake even our friends 
and connextions in life, because they 
may notbe religious ! Shall we break 
ail the bonds of society by such a 
scrupulous strictness of conduct: 
This leads us to consider, 

Ji. Vhe second thing proposed ; 
namely, How far the socicty of those 
whe dv not love and fear God is to 
be avoided. 

Now here we cannot, as Christians, 
hesitute to admit, thatrf it could be 
proved that the word of God required 
absolute and unceasi:y seclusion from 
all who are not partakers O7 true reli- 
rion, It would be our duty to obey 
the command. However irksome it 
might be, whatever consequences 
might attend the performance of it 
if sucha duty were clearjy lsid down, 
it would be at the peril of our souls 

if 


‘y violute it; tor our Lord himse 
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hath taught us, that whosoever wil! 
not forsake every thing for him, is 
not worthy of him. 

But itis not necessary, or indeed 


+ ~ ‘ a 
scripiural, to suppose that this sepa- 


ration from all woridiy things and 
persons ts thus entire and absolute ; 
tor then, as the Apos'ie argues, we 
must needs go out of the world. 
There must be a degree of inter- 
course With but too many men who 
are not adorning the docuine of God 
their Saviour, otherwise society could 
not exist. We may, therelore, law- 
fully have Comiperce void transact Our 
daliy affairs with variuns persons who 
are not pattakers of truc religion. 

Neither, again, inust we forsake the 
professing church of Christ merely 
because many bypocrites and false 
members are to be found connected 
with it: or because many profess a 
love for sound doctrine whose hearts 
are deal to God ; or because many 
snares and temptations are seen to 
spring even from hallowed ground. 
In this world the tares and the wheat 
must thus grow together; and to try 
completely to separate them would 
be a vain attempt. 

Nor, sull further, are we so to for- 
sake the society of men as to prevent 
our tabouring for their salvation. 
We may converse with sinners for 
their good; as our Lord did when 
upon earth, or asa friend or physi- 
cia enters the abodes cf contegious 
sickness with a view to benefit those 
who fabour under it. Josepb lived 
untainted In Bevpt; Nehemiah in 
the court of Ahasuverus ; Lot in Sed- 
om; Moses in tie housetoid of Pha- 
raoh; aad Daniel in tic 
Persia. 

What we are then to avoid, 
cessary famillarity with souners, anda 
disposition to comply with their sins. 
When David would describe a bles- 
bim us not 
walking in the counsel of the unged- 
ly, nor standing in the way of sinners, 
hor SIL ID the seat of the scOri- 
ful. And there is nothing more tre- 
cuentiy inculcated in Scripture than 


‘ys unne- 


sed map,” he speaks of 
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court of 


{ March, 


the duty of coming out from the go. 
ciety of such men, and * having no 
fellowship with the unfreitful works 
of datkness.”” We cught not to im. 
bibe their spirit, or follow their ex. 
ample, or adopt their maxims of} 
thinking and judging respecting 
thipgs connected with the soul and 
relizton. We may love them with 
all due regard and friendship; bu 
we mtist not tmitate their conduct, 
or learn from them to account the 
ways of the world harmless or those 
ot religion burdensome and useless. 
If our intercourse with men be so 
conducted asto weaken our affections 
towards God, destroy the tenderness 
of our conscience, make us torget or 
neglect our souls, or unfit us for 
prayer abd communion with our Ma- 
ker, we may be assnred we have 
transgressed the scriptural limit, and 
are gone over to the world instead 
of coming out of it and being se- 
parate, 

Hit. But it may be asked, Why, 
after all, is the path of sinners to be 
thus carefully avoided ? Why should 
Solomon so muitiply his cautions— 
“ Avoid it, pass not by it—turn from 
it—and pass away??? What is the 
real danger ? Why should a duty that 
requires so much daily caution and 
sel{.scrutiny be so urgently entorc- 
ed?——-Let us then, thirdly, conside! 
this point. 

The duty under consideration 
ought to be attended to, both for our 
own sake and for that of others. It 
is, however, chiefly on the first ol 
these considerations, that it will be 
necessary to insist, 

Let us suppose, then, that a per 
con is really in carnest respecuns 
his salvation; and let us examine 
what will be the effect of his neg: 
jecting the duty in question. Alas, 
how hard will he fiad it to preserve 
the true spirit of religion In the 
inidst of woridly society! Evil ex: 
ample will gredually prevail; ae 
he will receive, periiaps, more spl 
tual injury in a few days or hou's 
than can be counteracted in 
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many months or years. For the 
conversation of the wicked has far 
more power to corrupt the righteous 
than the conversation of the righteous 
to amend the wicked; just as it Is 
much easier tor the healthy to bee 
come diseased by communication with 
the sick, than tor the sick to be re- 
stored by communication with the 
healthy. Solomon was well acquaint- 
ed with this when he warned us— 
« Make no triendship with an angry 
map, and with a furious man thou 
shaltnot go; lest thou learn his ways 
and get a snare to thy soul.” 

One reason why the society of 
‘hose Who are not truly religious will 
bea great hindrance to the Christian 
is, that, if he willnot give up the dic- 
tales of his conscience, he must ex- 
pect to fheet with the scoffs of men. 
His example, if he live as becometh 
his high profession, will reprove the 
world even when his lips are silent ; 
and there are few things which men 
will less forgive than such a reproof. 
“The world hateth me,’” said cur 
Lord, ‘* because I testify of it that 
the works thereof are evil.” It ts 
impossible, therefore, for the Chris- 
an to live as he ought with his God, 
and yet retain the friendship and con- 
idence of the wicked. Such con- 
trasts Cannot be reconciled. He must 
either become more like them or be 
unsuited to them : tothe former,there 
are, alas ! a thousand temptations ad- 
dressed to his pride, his natural feel- 
ings, his love of ease and respecta- 
bility in life, and every other human 
passion ; while the disposition to sub- 
mit to the latter is opposed by every 
thing in bim and around him. 

There would be less danger to the 
Christian in mixing with sinners, if 
it Were not that they are always ready 
lo entice him to their evil ways. 
Good men, it is te be lamented, are 
hot usually as anxious to bring their 
“OomMpanions to the knowledge and 
Practice of true religion, as bad meu 
sen are to tempt the good to wan- 
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der from it. Many a person, after 
feeling his heart Impressed with the 
things belonging to his eternal peace, 
after seeing his guilt and danger, alf- 


‘ter being softened for a moment with 


the love of wa Redeemer, and deter- 
mining to give himself up to God, 
has been fatally ruined by mixing 
with those who viewed his religion 
with suspicion or contempt, and were 
desirous to make him forget the sa- 
credimpression. Besides, if we truly 
desire to serve God, the company of 
the wicked will be offensive to us. 
To mix with them will be like a Joyal 
subject frequenting the society of 
rebels and traitors. David says, ** Do 
not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee £ and am not | grieved with 
them that rise up against thee? J 
hate them witha perfect hatred ; yea, 
I] count them my enemies.” Not 
that the Christian hates the fersons 
of those who do not fear God; onthe 
contrary, be would willingly do them 
all the good in his power; but he 
hates and avoids their sins, because 
they are contrary to his own new 
nature and the will of bis Redeemer. 
St. Paul lays down this distinction 
very clearly, when be says, “If any 
mun obey not our word by this Epis- 
tle, note that mab,and have no com- 
pany with bins; setcount him notss an 
enemy, but admonish him as a broth- 
er”? Ween the nieeck and amiable Si. 
John, who lecued on Jesus’ 
could say, “dithere come any unto 
you that ditneeth not this doctrine, 
receive him moi into your house, nel- 
ther bid him God speed; for he that 
biddeth him God speed is partuker of 
its evil deeds.” 

But the strongest reason for ebey- 


rng the command tn the text, is, that 
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Si. John, warning and inviting the 
tuchiul to come outol the myotical 
Babvioea: “ Come out cof her, my 
peopic, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins, and that ve receive pet ot her 
plagues.”? If, then, we iove (he ways 
of the wicked, there is no alternative 
but that we be partakers of their pun- 
ishinemt. “Phus life and death, pouod 
aud evil, are set before us 3 anda 
inercitul Grod, who willeth not the 
death of a stoner, but rather that he 
return, aud repeot, and five, invites us 
io make a chotce. And shall we, 
with so much grace and mercy on 
the one band, and so much wrath 
and danger on the other, deliberately 
choose the wrong 2?) Shall we sull 
persist in the path of the wicked and 
the way of evil men, knowing whither 
it will inevitably conductus ; and ne- 
sleet that way of pleasautness and 
path of peace which leadeib to life 
everlasting P= May we have grace 
riven us to avoid this most awlul of 
all sins ! May we be taught by the 
Holy Spirit to prefer, like Moses, 
affliction with the people olf od, to 
enjoying the pleasures of sin for a 
season! May our delight, like Da- 
vid’s, be with the excellent of the 
earth; and our portion be with them 


for ever in heaves ! 


For the Christiana Odserver 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 
CONDUCT OF SHADRACH, MESHACH, 
AND ABED-NEGO. 


‘Cue bricf history of Shadrach, MIe- 
shach, and Abed-nego is one of the 
inost ‘nleresiing in the word of God, 
and is replete with uselul instruction. 
The conduct of the king, of tue cour. 
tiers, of the three Israciitish captives 
themselves, and the veneral events 
of the narrative, are all bighly im- 
portant, and might furnish several 
uscful subjects of meditation ; but 
‘he part which appears to me particu- 
‘arly striking, and to which I intend 


~/ 


Meshu chy and Abed-nego, 


| Marcl;. 


to invite the attention of the reader 
is the following :— 

* Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed. 
rego Answered and said to the king, ( 
Vebuchadnezzar, we ure 710/ car eful i 
answer thee in this matter. If it }, 
so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery fur. 
nace,and he will deliver us out of thine 
hand, O king. But if noé, be tt Known 
unto ther, O king, that we will ny 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golder 
gmare which thou hast setup.’ Dan 
il. (O—18. 

‘The cvents of the narrative need 
not be detatled ; 
previous scenes Coinpicted 3 that the 
king has given the command to wor 
ship the golden Image ; that the Chal. 
deans have informed him tbat the 
three young Israclites have refused 
SO to do; and that they are brougii 
before their incensed sovereign to 
answer to the charge. The king 
once more gives them their choice, 
to worship or to be burned in the 
fiery furnace. Let us hear thei 
alternative : without hesitation o} 
delay, they reply, * We are not care. 
ful to answer thee in this matier, 
Our God whom we serve Is able w 
deliver us out of the burning fierv 
furnace ; and he will deliver us ou: 
of thy hand, O king.”? ‘Thus, being 
strong In faith, they gave glory & 
God ; they were raised above tic 
naire fears of so paintul a tra! 
their contidence even increased as 1 
drew near; for they doubted not the: 
cither a way should be made for ther 
escape, or that they should be sup 
ported under the infliction. 

This narrative, divested of the mi 
raculous parts of the history, seem: 
very closely to apply to the case 0! 
the Christian in lie present age, atic 
may furnish us with a useful guid 
to the line of conduct which we 
ought to pursue when exposed tl 
any risk or difficulty for the cause ol 
our Redeemer. Let us examine 4 
few of the Icadine circumstances. 


I will suppose the . 
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Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 

nego were three very young inen, 
worshippers of the true God in a 
heathen land. They were exposed 
to much persecution and distress on 
account of their religion, yet they 
vere enabled to act with faithfulness 
and prudence “in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation.” 
Now our Lord hath expressly told us 
also, that offences will come; and it 
is further said, that a// who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution: sothat although ina Chris- 
tian Country jike ours open persecu- 
tion is unknown, yet still there 1s, 
and must be, across to bear, and a 
warfare to maintain, by all who are 
in earnest respecting the salvation of 
their souls, and really desire to tread 
inthe steps of their Redeemer. Re- 
ligion, where it is genuine and ac- 
tive, will inevitably excite the hatred 
or contempt of the world. The true 
Christian will be obliged to stem the 
surrounding stream: there will,there 
must, be opposition: if he were of 
the world, the world would love its 
own; but because he is not of the 
world, butis chosen out of the world, 
therefore the world will hate him. 

Now let us imagine a person, and 
especially a young person, such as 
were the three individuals mention- 
edin the text, in such circumstances. 
How difficult oftentimes and painful 
the line of duty ! How much need 
is there of some animating example, 
or affectionate and faithful advice, to 
keep such a person from offending 
against Consclence, and forgetting 
his obligations to his Redeemer! 
To be faithful where others are un- 
faithfuleto worship God truly ina 
family, a parish, aneighbourhood, in 
which almost all around us conspire 
to forget him—to be in earnest in 
religion where our friends, and asso- 
clates, and connexions are indifferent 
~'o forsake sin, and the world, and 
lem ptation,where every thing invites 
Usto love them and follow them, is 
Mloeasy task. It can be perfornied 
Christ. Observ. No. 195. 
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only by the ald of Him who is at 
once a Comforter and a Sanctifier ; 
and may He bless the consideration 
of the example before us, to streng- 
then and confirm in us that holy 
resolution which appeared in the 
language and conduct of these three 
illustrious individuals, 
It appears from the narrative, that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king setup a 
groldcnimage, and commanded all his 
subjects to fall down and worship it. 
In like manner, in the present aay, 
is sin in its various shapes an idol 
which the world delight toserve. By 
nature we are its Slaves an:! votaries ; 
and it is not till we have learned, 
like these three young men, tocone 
out from the world and to worship 
Ahe true God, that we begin to feel 
the burden of this service. New idois 
are constantly presented, to confirm 
the sinner in his slavery, and to 
tempt the true Christian from his al- 
legiance to God. Babylon surely 
abounded with idols enough; yet a 
new one must be set up lor the occa- 
sion; and thus the world is always 
varying its temptations. Whatever 
be the last evil custom, the last new 
mode of sinning, men are expected 
to follow it. In general, they com- 
ply with the wish of their spiritual 
enemy: they crowd to the broad road 
of destruction, and rejoice to walk in 
it. Thus no sooner was the com- 
mand given, than * piinces, judges, 
governors, captains, treasurers, she- 
riffs, counsellors, and rulers,’’? with 
the people at large, all with one ace 
cord eugerly flocked to the idolatrous 
rite. These three persons only are 
mentioned as not complying with the 
order—a proof that even the most 
youthful Christian ought nat to be 
ashamed of religion, or to reject it; 
namciy, because there may be but 
few around him who think as seri- 
ously as himself. Indeed it is ex- 
pressly to strengthen such a one to 
Patience in well-doing, and to bear 
with meekness and falth the oy 
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world, that the narrative before us 
seems to have been recorded.— 
Should all the rich, the wise of this 
world,the gay,the splendid,be against 
serious religion ; should a thousand 
new baits and allurements be added 
to seduce us from it; should unsus- 
pected dangers and persecutions, 
spring up every moment around our 
path; yet we may learn from the ex- 
ample before us a Jessonof faith, and 
constancy, and reliance upon God, 
and be incited from the merciful 
support given to his servants of old, 
to commit ourselves unto him as a 
faithful Creator, knowing that with 
the temptation he will also make a 
way for our escape. 

Let us view vet more particularly 
the case before us. These three 
young men, we find, did not court 
martyrdom or persecution: they did 
not break out into violent invectives 
against other persons: they gave no 
willing offence ;—thus teaching an- 
other most useful and important les- 
son. The Christian is not to affect 
any thing that may justly draw down 
the opposition of the world ;—if he 
live holily, justly, and unblameably 
as he ought to do, and if he evidence 
in his life and conduct the faith, the 
hope, the prayerfulness ofa true dis- 
ciple of Christ,opposition will almost 
inevitably arise without his seeking 
it. He ought, as much as in him 
lies, to live peaceably with all men ; 
—but where this is impossible, and 
the offence arises entirely from the 
side of the world who dislike his ear- 
nest piety, without being able to im- 
peach his character or conduct, he 
may learn from the example before 
us how to act so as at once to glorify 
God aid to preserve his own peace 
of mind. 

Behold, then, this illustrious ex- 
ample! Firm and decided for Jeho- 
vah, these three martyrs approached 
the eventful spot. Life or death was 
the alternative : they knew that ina 
few moments they must be cast into 


the fiery furnace, beated seven times 


hotter than before, ifthey disobeyed 
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the king’s command. No human way 
of escape was open before them. 
Destruction, instant destruction, and 
that in its most awful form, frowned 
upon them. Thus tempted to waver, 
on the one hand, by dread of tor. 
ments and death, they might also be 
allured, on the other, by hopes of re- 
ward. They might even be ready to 
plead that the sacrifice was but 
small, and that they were not re- 
quired expressly to forsake their own 
God,while they accommodated them- 
selves tothe wishes of those around 
them. ‘These and various other rea- 
sonings might naturally enter their 
minds ; and, had not /aith been pow- 
erfully in exercise, would. doubtless, 
have overcome their resolution. But 
this Divine grace was able, amidst 
all, to preserve them. By it they 
overcame all the terrors and allure- 
ments which were presented to their 
view, and thus added their names to 
that glorious catalogue enumerated 
by St. Paul, in the eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews—that catalogue of 
worthies whose deeds are conspicu- 
ously held up for our imitation, and 
who all obtained so good a report 
through faith, Were this Divine 
grace existing in full vigour in our 
minds, even the youngest and most 
timid Christian would be able to 
withstand all the artifices of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; and 
to say with Joshua of old, ‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve ; but 
as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” Instead of being 
ashamed or afraid of confessing the 
name of a crucified Redeemer, and 
of living as becomes his faithful dis- 
ciples, we should use the decided 
language before us ; and, placing our 
whole trust and confidence in the 
supporting arm of an all-gracious 
Father, should learn to do every 
thing, and bear every thing, rathet 
than forsake the cause of our Re- 
deemer. Indeed, where faith exists 
but in the smallest degree, it will 
produce something at least of this 
holy disposition of mind; the frowns 
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or smiles of men will appear of com- 
paratively little consequence ; death 
and judgment, and heaven and hell, 
will become considerations of far 
too much importance to allow of our 
sacriicing our hopes of salvation to 
the example or the customs of an 
evil or unthinking world. 

There are four things which are 
often powerful obstacles in the path 
of the youthful Christian; namely, 
the allurements of fileasure, the com- 
mands of authority, the dread of fier- 
secution, and the sfiecious solicitations 
of friendshifi and kindness. All these 
occurred in the case before us; and 
toa far greater degree than usually, 
or indeed ever, takes place in the 
present age. Yet these three ser- 
yants of God overcame them all; and 
why may not even the youngest 
Christian, in our own day, imitate 
their bright and holy example ? 

They overcame, in the first place, 
the allurements of pleasure.—W hata 
festive scene was beforethem! The 
“cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psalte- 
ry, dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” 
united their persuasive notes to 
tempt them to sin. Pleasure assum- 
ed all its most winning and seductive 
shapes, to court their compliance. 
Yet, though in the midst of health 
and youth, they steadily refused to 
join the multitude to do evil: they 
accounted the reproach of Christ 
better than all the poisoned baits of 
the world. They were, doubtless,con- 
sidered by those around them as gloo- 
ny and precise persons, who railed at 
what others thought innocent plea- 
sures ;—but they knew the side they 
had taken ; they knew also the power 
anilove of their heavenly Parent, 
and they feared not the result. 

Neither, again, could the commands 
of authority tempt them to commit 
tis sinm_They were strangers and 
captives in a foreign land ; the hand 
of power was over them; they were 
represented as factious persons, as 
enemies at once to the government 
and the religion of the country ; 





Nebuchadnezzar, a despotic mon- 
arch, was infuriated against them ;— 
yet they stood firm. They knew that 
the first authority to be obeyed, is 
God ; and that, though all other au- 
thorities should Come in competition 
with this, yet that ove was their Mas- 
ter, even that Messiah who, doubt- 
less, they knew was to be revealed 
for the pardon of their sins, and who 
himself appeared for their support 
and comtort, walking in the midst o! 
the devouring flames. They were 
hot, as we are, privileged with a go. 
vernment and church built upon and 
supported by true religion ;—how 
doubly inexcusable, then, is our con- 
duct, if we suffer any thing to dis- 
suade us trom living openly as be- 
comes our sacred profession ! 

Lhe dread of persecution, we have 
already seen, they also manfully 
overcame; nor did they less resist 
the sfrecious solicitations of kindness 
and friendshiii——-Many a young 
Christian, who could have braved all 
the terrors of open persecution, has 
given way to this temptation, and has 
for ever ruined his soul, for the sake 
of that friendship with the world 
which is enmity against God. Not so 
these illustrious sufferers. Though 
they had received innumerable kind- 
nesses from Nebuchadnezzar, and 
were in the way of receiving many 
more; though nourished by his 
bounty, and loaded with his favours; 
yet when religion was to be the sa» 
crifice, they would not, they durst 
not make it. He offered to afford 
them another trial. If they would 
even zow bow down and worship, the 
past should be forgotten. But no: 
they would doubtless have willingly 
shed their blood in his cause, if law- 
fully called to do so, as a proof of 
their gratitude for his benefits ; but 
conscience and the favour of God 
were things too sacred, an¢ of far too 
high a value, to admit of heir being 
also sacrificed. The result is well 
known: God wrought a miracle in 
their favour; his presence was with 
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pe them in the fire ; while their perse- shackles are consumed in the fire, 
mi cutors were consumed in the very and he ts frequently rendered more 
a uct of casting them into the flames—- bold and persevering in the cause of 
ee an awful proof of the canger of op- God, by the very efforts which are 
wie posing the cause or the people of made to overcome his constancy, 
i God. Not even the garments of His example, then, becomes of great 


a these triusnphant confessors were 
: singed ; nothing was consumed In 


benefit to the souls of other men; as 
even Nebuchadnezzar himself was 


ah the furnace except their bonds. obliged todo homage to the Lord 
, 13 Vhey became more free than they God of hosts, ‘‘ who alone could deli- 
{ Hf were before they were thrown into ver after such a sort.” If, then, we 
‘tas the flame; and in like manner the value our own souls, if we value the 
7 Christian, in the present day, who souls of our fellow-creatures, if we 
Wee resolutely bears the cross of his Re- value the cause of Him who deserves 
a. deemer, often finds that the more ail our love and gratitude, let us be 

4 he is persecuted for righteousness’ steadfast, unmovabie, and always 

it sake, the more he enjoys freedom abounding in the work of the Lord. 
Be and happiness in hisown mind. His S. E. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE ADMISSION OF METRICAL 
HYMNS INTO CHURCHES. 


ABOuT thirty years ago, a small se- 
Jection of portions of the Psalms 
from various versions was substitut. 
ed for the Old and New Versions, in 
several parish churches in the nelgh- 
bourhood from which I write. This 
selection being generally considered 
too scanty, and a supplement being 
called for, the well known and highly 
revered clergyman who formed the 
original selection recommended that 
the Supplement should consist whol- 
ly of hymns; and his recommenda- 
wie tion was adopted. But an objection 


| " was urged against admitting hynains 
Tas! into our churches, on the supposition 
a} ihat the Church of England has au. 
he thorized only the two metrical ver- 
ie sions of Psalms, the one by Stern- 
yi hold and Hopkins, the other by Tate 
ee and Brady. ‘The same objection, it 
rye is believed, is urged in other parts 
Bh of the kingdom, and it may not be 
pa foreign to the design of the Christian 
i Observer,to consider briefly the sanc- 
fs fir tion for metrical hymns, and the ex- 
* pediency of introducing them into 
Bit 
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parochial worship. Let us then in. 
quire, what is the order of church 
music prescribed by our [siablish- 
ment, and what is the authority of 
the Old and New Versions ? 

It was the object of the English 
Reformers, in the times of Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, to 
restore the Liturgy to the pure sim- 
plicity of the first ages of the church. 
W hilst, therefore, they stripped the 
choral parts of the service of bymns 
to the virgin and to saints, they re- 
tained several others composed by 
the fathers. That noble hymn, the Te 
Deum, attributed to St. Ainbrose, 
Bishop of Milan in the fourth centu- 
ry, was inserted in the daily service. 
The Trisagion or Sanctus, the Glo- 
ria in Excelsis, and Gloria Patri, 
(ancient hymns used at least 4s 
early as the fourth century,) were 
retained; together with the Mag- 
nificat, Nunc Dimittis, and other 
passages from the Bible, which 
had long formed a part of the cho- 
ral church service. Our Reformers 
divided the Psalter into portions, 
in order that the whole might be 
used agreeably to the ancicut 
practice of the Latin and Greek 
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churches. That grave and solemn 
jescription of music which accom- 
pamed the service so early as the 
‘mes of St. Ambrose and St. Gre- 
coryy Was continued. For this pur- 
pose, the Psalter, now for the first 
ime translated into English, the Te 
Deum, and most of the other hymns, 
were pointed with colons ; to sult the 
yucieut ecclesiastical chant, which by 
means of holding notes, accommo- 
istes itself to verses of unequal 
sngth. IT have travailed,” says 
Arcubishop Cranmer, ‘‘to make the 
verses Jato English, and have put 
ihe Latin note unto the same.” 

Tie anuphonai or alternate man- 
ner of chanting, used in the Chris- 
(ian church so early as the first cen- 
tury, and evidently derived from the 
service ofthe ancient Jewish temple, 
was also continued. 

In conformity with what has been 
now stated, it will be found, that the 
Book of Common Prayer, which con- 
tains the authorized formularies of 
the Church of England, and is the 
only work prescribed by Act of Par- 
llainent, contains no Psalms, except 
the prose Psalter,pointed with colons, 
lo be sung or chanted in churches ; 
aud no Hymns, except the Te De- 
um, &c. which occur in the course 
of the services. 

Authems are indeed permitted to 
ve sung, as appears by the Rubric, 
aler the third collect at Morning 
cud Evening Prayer ; and these are 
hot restricted to be taken from the 
Prayer-book ; for under the authuri- 
vor the following clause in the act 
ol 2d and 3d Edward VI. they may 
be also * taken out the Bible.” * Pro- 
vided that it shall be lawful for all 
itn as well in churches, chapels, 
or Other places, to use openly any 
Psalms or Prayer taken out of the 
Dible at any due time, not letiing 
or omitting thereby the service, or 
‘ay part thereof, mentioned in the 
said book.’ Some writers under- 
‘and this clause as intended to allow 
je turning the Psalms into metre 
“the use of the Charch; but it 
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not too great a latitude of interpreta- 
tion. ‘Lhe authorized transjation of 
the Bible seems rather to be intend- 
ed; and accordingly, with only one 
or tWo exceptions, the portions used 
for anthems in Cathedrals have al- 
ways been taken either from the 
Prayer-book or the Bible. 

On the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1558, the reformed liturgy. 
which had been prohibited by her 
predecessor, was restored; the Acts 
of Parliament prescribing it were re- 
vived, and church music was placed 
in the state in which it had stood at 
the demise of King Edward the 
Sixth. 

It must be admitted, that (as Ra- 
banus Maurus, quoted by Hooker, in 
allusion to the siuging in the primi- 
‘tive ages, observes,) “at first the 
church in this exercise was more 
simple and plain than we are: and 
their singing was litthe more than 
only a melodious kind of pronuncia- 
lion.” But even ut an early pe- 
riod, there is sufficient evidence of 
the introduction of an elaborate and 
less intelligible style of music. St. 
Jerome complains, that theatrical 
nutes and songs were heard in the 
church, and the house of God was 
turned into a stage, St. Augustine 
was sometimes disposed to wish that 
all ‘nice singing’’ of David’s Psalms 
were removed from his and the 
church’s hearing. With a view 
probably, to remedy this evil, a Sy- 
nod held by Cuthbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the year 747, de- 
creed, that “the singing should be 
ina simple and modest voice, and 
should not confound or dislocate the 
distinction of the words, by a pro- 
nucciation like that of tragedians, 
but shouid follow a plain song and 
holy melody.’’—In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find Erasmus inveighing 
agaist “a cumbersome and theatri- 
cul music in our churches ; a confus-. 
ed and disorderly chattering of some 
words ;”* and the thirty-two com 
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missioners appointed by King Ed- 
ward the Sixth recommended that 
«the quavering operose music which 
is called figured, should be wholly 
laid aside.” 

The English Protestants who had 
taken refuge on the continent during 
the persecutions in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and had resided chiefly at Ge 
neva and Frankfort, had imbibed, or 
rather, perhaps, had strengthened, 
their preference for plain congrega- 
tional singing. This singing had 
distinguished the first dawnings of 
the Reformation. It had been used 
by the Albigenses in the twelith and 
thirteenth centuries, by the Wick- 
lifites in the fourteenth, by John 
Huss and his followers in the fif- 
teenth, and was now revived by the 
followers of Luther and Calvin inthe 
sixteenth century. At Ulm “a fine 
new Hymn Book.” had been publish- 
ed by the United Brethren in 1538, 

Upon the return of the exiles at 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession, an at- 
tempt was made to substitute this 
metrical singing in the place of 
church music, or, asit Is now called, 
cathedral music. 

Mr. Warton attributes the intro- 
duction of the new Psalmody to some 
‘‘ who favoured the discipline o! Ge- 
neva,* and who wished to abolish, not 


parish churches, 1s, that it occasions 4a 
‘confused and disorderly chatterine” oF 
some words. This, however, is net the 
fault of the chant itself, but is owing to the 
manner in which it is usually practised. 
As nothing is casier of attainment, So no- 
thing can be more intelligible, than cathe- 
dral chanting, when deliberately perform. 
ed; andthough the Psalms for the daily ser- 
vice are generally too long to admit of this, 
yet in some parish churches, the cougrega- 
tion joins in chanting the Venite Exultomiuts, 
the Te Deum, and Jubilate, the Marnifi 
cat, (or the Cantate Domino,) and the 
Nunc Dimittis (or the Deus Misercaiur,) 
with a happy and a devotional efiect. 

* Whyttinogham, Dean of Durham, had 
2 principal hand inthe Old Version. He 
had been ordained by Calvin during his 
exile; and had succeeded Knox the scotch 
Reformer, in the sunerintendence of the 
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only the choral mode of worship in 
general, but more particularly to 
suppress the Te Deum, Benedictus, 
Magnificat, Jubilate, Nunc Dimittis, 
and the rest of the liturgic bymns, 
which were supposed to be contami- 
nated by their long and ancient con- 
nection with the Koman Missal, or at 
least, in their prosaic form, to be un- 
Suitable to the new system of wor. 
ship.” 

It was no dificult task to prevail 
with the people to prefer the’ plain 
Psalmody, in which they found it 
easy to join, to that intricate music 
which was too reiined and scientific 
for their taste aud comprehension. 
Congregational singing gradually 
found its way into the parish church- 
es; and Queen Elizabeth was induc- 
ed, though reluctantly, to comply, in 
some degree, with the popular feel. 
ing. Accordingly, in her injunctions 
to the clergy in the year 1559, after 
Girecting that “there be a modest 
and distinct song used in all parts of 
the common prayers of the church,” 
itis added, * Yet nevertheless, for 
the comforting of such as delight in 
music, it may be permitted, that in 
the beginning or in the end of com- 
mon prayer, either at morning or 
evening, there may be sung an 
bymn,* or such like song, to the 
praise of Almighty God.” 

In September of the same year, 
as we are informed by Strype, “ be- 
gan the true morning prayer at St. 
Antholin’s, London, the bell be- 
ginning to ring at five; when a 
Psalm was sung after the Geneva 


congregation at Geneva. It was on his re- 
turn from exile that he was promoted to 
the Deanery of Durham. He not only as- 
sisted in rendering the Psalms into metre, 
but versified also the Decalogue, the 
Apostolic, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Benedictus, Te 
Deum, and other metrical hymns, which 
are annexed to the old version. 

* As the word Psalms is often used in 3 
eeneral sense as comprehending metrica: 
Hymns, so here Hymns must be consider’ 
ed as comprising metrical Psalms. 
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fashion ; all the congregation, men, 
women, and boys singing together.” 
The following year, 1560, Bishop 
Tewel* remarks, that a ‘* change now 
appears more visible among the peo- 
ple; which» nothing promotes more 
than the inviting them to sing Psalms. 
This was begun in one church in 
London, and did soon spread itseif 
not only through the city, but in the 
neighbouring places. Sometimes at 
Paul’s Cross, there will be six thou- 
sand people singing together,’’ Bish- 
op Burnet observes, that the Psalms 
translated into metre were much 
sung by ail who loved the Reforma- 
tion; and it was a sign by which 
men’s affections to that work were 
measured, whether they used to sing 
these or nat. ; 
Portions of the book of Psalms had 
been rendered into metre in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth; but it was not 
until 1562, that the Oid Version was 
completed, and was published entire 
under the title of “ The whole Booke 
of Psalmes collected into English 
Metre by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, 
and others, conferred with the Ebrue, 
with apt Notes to sing them withal.”’ 
An attempt was made in the 
Convocation, held the same year 
(1562,) to put down church music 
altogether. It was proposed, “ that 
the Psalms may be sung distinctly by 
the whole congregation, and that all 
curious singing and playing of the or- 
vans may be laid aside,’’°—* where- 
uy, says Strype, we may perceive 
iow much biased these divines were, 
most of whom seem to have been 
exiles, towards those platforms which 
were received in the reformed chur- 
ches where they had a litle before 
sojourned.”? The ancient custom of 
antiphonal or alternate singing, was 
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tion to prohibit organs was negatived 
by a majority of only one vote* ; and 
though coral singing was not ex- 
pressly prohibited, yet from this pe- 
riod it appears to have been disused 
in parish churches. 

in one of the Homilies, in the sec- 
ond book, which was set forth by the 
sume Convocation, there occurs the 
following passage, alluding to chant- 
ing anc organs. 

© A woman said to her neighbour, 
‘ Alas, Gossip ! what shall we now 
do at church, since all the saints are 
taken away; since all the goodly 
sights we were wont to have, are 
gone ; Since We cannot hear the like 
piping, singing, Chanting, and playing 
upon the organs, that we could be- 
fore!’ But, dearly beloved, we 
ought greatly to rejoice and give God 
thanks, that our Churches are deliver- 
ed out of all those things which dis- 
pleased God so sore, and fithily de- 
filed his holy house, and his place of 
prayer. 

The practice of congregatjona! 
metrical singing, therefore, though 
it cannot claim the authority of any 
positive cnactment, yet is co-eval 
id its ortglo with the Reformation ; 


and by iis facility of attainment has 
powecriuily recommended itself io 


popular and general use. ‘The prac. 
ice is indeed now so firmly establish- 
ed, that it would be vain to attempt 
its abolition ; and itis therefore de- 
sirable to promote its improvemen! 
and regulation, 

What bas been stated, will in part 
have answered che proposed inquiry 
as to the authority tor the Old Ver 


*OF the members present, there was : 
majority of eight ogainst the organ ; but 
the proxies turned the scale. In Scotland, 
about the same period, church music and 
the use of the organ were totally abolished ; 


and the prejudices of the Kirk still continue 
j believe, unabated. so lately asin i 07 
upon an aitempt to introduce an orga into 
achurch in Glascow, t Presbytery de 
elared their Getermicovion * to avert so 
dive a calamity from cur covreh ang our 
country, to crush in the bud so scapcaisus 
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sion. Heylin states, that these Psalms 
‘¢ were by little and little brought in- 
to the church—afterwards printed, 
and bound up with theCommonPrayer 
book. For though it is expressed in 
the title page of these singing Psalms, 
that they are set forth and allowed to 
be sung in all churches, this allow- 
ance scems to have been a conniv- 
ance rather than an approbation: no 
such allowance being any where 
found by such as have been most 
industrious and concerned in the 
search.” Mr. Mason also, the late 
precentor of York, considers this al- 
towance to have bcen an assumption 
of Sternbold or ois printer, founded 
on the public exercise of metrical 
psalmody in churches —It may be 
proper to remind those who contend 
for the “Old Version,” that what 
has, for a century past, been called 
by that nam¢, is materially altered 
and modernized ; and that the ori- 
ginal werk, as published in the SiX- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (to 
which, if to any, the sanction of au- 
thority was given,) contains such ob- 
solete and barbarous expressions, as 
would not, in the present times, be 
endured, in eny of our parish chur- 
ches. In proof of this assertion, it is 
cufficient to refer to any of the edi- 
tions between 1562 and 1696. 

The allowance of the ** New Ver- 
sion,” is by an Orderin Council, on 
the humble petitton of Nicholas Tare 
and Nahum Brady, setuing forth that 
éowith their utmost Care and indus. 
try,” they had completed a new ver- 
sion, and humbly praying his Majes- 
ty’s royal allowance; and the order 
accordingly allows their version ‘to 
be used in such Congregations as 
shali think fit to receive the same.’”’ 
Of this version it may be observed, 
that itis frigid and defective, in not 
presenting that view of the Psalms 
as shadowing the condition of the 
Christian church, and the sufferings 
and triumph of the Mesiah, which 
those late pious and learned prelates 
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Hiorne and Horsley have sanctioned 
and which peculiatly adapts the book 
of Psaims to tne Christian state and 
wership. Bishop Horsley, on tijs 
account, prefers the * Old Version.” 
which, he observes, is ‘expressed jp 
such terms as, like the original, point 
clearly to the spiritual meaning »” 
and he considers the adoption of the 
New Version as “a Change much 
for the worse.’’ 

The fact is, that the best metrical 
translations of the Psalms must al. 
ways be greatly inferior to the au. 
thorized prose version, pointed to be 
sung in our churches. Let any one, 
with the help of Bishop Lowth’s pre. 
face to Isaiah, consider the structure 
of Hebrew poetry ; the unequal 
leneth of the verse, in its whole and 
in both its parts; and he will be con. 
vinced that every translation into 
verses of equal length, must not only 
lose all the beautiful manner of the 
original, but be constantly either 
abridging, or redundantly adding to, 
the sense of the inspired writers. 

In vindication of hymns we may 
urge, that they have always been sung 
in Christian congregations. 

St. Paul exborts the [Ephesian and 
Colossian churches to the use of 
“psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs. ’——Piiny, in his well known 
letter to Trajan, written in the be- 
ginning of the second century, re- 
presents that it was the custom of the 
Christians, in his time, to meet and 
sing together one to another, hymns 
to Christ as God; and we have the 
testimony of Origen, that the prac- 
tice continued in the third century: 
yet if these hymns had been the 
Psalms of David only, the singing of 
the Christians would not have distin 
guished them from the Jews. 

It has been already remarked, that 
hymns, as ancient as the fourth cen- 
tury, are inserted in our Liturgy. 
It may be noticed, that the Anthems 
used in cathedrals are taken not 
only from the psalms, but from 
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otner passages of Scripture.—The 
Veni Crea.or Spiritus, in the Ordina- 
tive aervice, isin metre. A metrical 
hyn by King Henry the Eighth, is 
inserted by Mer. Mason in the York 
Asthenm and some hymns 
were or:ginatly added by Dean Whyt- 
dj ycnim to ihe OidVersion of Psalms. 
Hvmns bave been also lately added 
«co the New Version in the Prayer 
bucks published by the Society for 
sranoting Christan Knowledge. 

In 1814, Mr. Gardiner published 
«Psalms and Hymns adapted to Sa- 
cred Melodies; allowed to be sung 
iy churches.? The Prince Regent, 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, are patrons of the work ; 
aud it is dedicated, by permission, to 
his Royal Higtness. It may there- 
fore, i Point of fact, be considered as 
possessing a higher sanction than the 
Psalms of Sternhold ever pretended 
to. It contains six portions from the 
Old Version, one from the New, more 
than twenty from Dr. Watts, and 
about seventy modern hymns. 

In 18!35 were published, * Psalms 
and Hymns,selected forthe Churches 
of Buckden, &c. in the Diocese of 
Lincoin ;”’ and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Bishop of Lincoln, who 
resides at Buckden. This selection, 
in addition to versions by various au- 
thors, of passages from the Psalms, 
contains upwards of 170 hymns. 

It appears, therefore, not only that 
the regular liturgical order of church 
music has been allowed to give place, 
in our parish churches, to a popular 
method of congregational singing ; 
but that in our selection of subjects, 
we have the authority of Scripture, 
and the practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the Church of Eng. 
land, (o sanction the introduction of 
Hymns as well as Psalms into this 
Palt of public worship, 

Suif tt may be objected, that the 
expediency of introducing metrical 
iynins hag not been shewn; and that 
Versions ef the Psatms are sufficient 
Christ, Obsery. No. 195. 
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for all the purposes of devotion. In 
answer to this objection, it may be 
sufhcient to observe, that the bless- 
ings of Redemption ought to be 
celebrated, nut merely in the veiled 
and figurative language of the Psalms, 
but with a plainness of speech -dapt- 
ed to the views of the Christian wor- 
shipper, whilst, with the New Testa- 
ment in his hands, he beholds with 
open face the glory of the Lord. 
This is remarkably the character of 
those hymns of human composition 
which the church has adopted. Thus 
in the Te Deum, after a Doxclogy to 
tne Trinity, we break forth into a 
tribute of praise to Christ the King 
of Glory, as having redeemed us with 
his precious blood, and opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all belicvers; 
and we implore his saving help, that 
we tnay be numbered with his saints 
in glory everlastnge. And thus in 
the ‘Trisagion, aud the Gloria in Ex- 
eclsis, in the communion, we join 
with all the company in heaven, in 
ascribing songs of adoration to God 
and tothe Lamb. * Our communi- 
cants (observes St. Chrysostom) kuow 
What hymn is sung by the spirits 
above ; what the cherubim say above ; 
what the angels sav ubove—Glory be 
to God, Glory be to God on high. 
Therefore our hymns come after our 
Psaimody, as something more per- 
fect.” 

In vindication of singing the Mac- 
nificat, Benedictus, and Nunc Dimit- 
tis, Hooker observes, that © these are 
songs Which concern us so much 
more than the songs of David, as the 
Gospel touchcth us more than the 
Law; the New Testament than the 
Oid: being discoveries of Christ 
already present, whose future coming 
the other Psaims did but foresigrify 
They are sacred hymns that Chris- 
tiantty bath, peculiar unto itself-—the 
other being songs too of praise and 
thanksgiving, but sones wherewith. 
as we serve God,so theJew likewise.” 
Since, therefore, metrical singing 
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has supplanted both the chanting of 
the liturgical Psalms, and the singing 
of the liturgical hymns in our parish 
churches, expediency justifies the 
use not only of versions of the Psalms, 
but of metrical hymns composed on 
the model and breathing the spirit of 
those in the Liturgy. 

“* However excellent,” observe the 
editors of the Buckden Selection, 
‘“ the design of the respective authors 
(of the Old and New Versions) might 
have been, something appears still 
wanting to a Christian congregation 
—something that,in addition to the 


holy effusions of the Old Testament, 


may convey that clearer view ol 
rod’s dispensations, those astontsh- 
ing hopes and consoling promises, 
which are supplied by the inspired 
penmen of the New. Por although, 
in subiime descriptions of the attri- 
butesand perfections of the Almighty, 
In earnestness of supplication, and 
in warmth of adoration, the Royal 
Psalmist must ever stand unrivaled ; 
yet his knowledge of Divine things 
was necessarily incomplete, because 
the Day-spring had not yet dawned 
from on bigh. Even under the in- 
fluence of prophetic inspiration, Da- 
vid saw but as through a glass, dark- 
ly, the saving truths of redemp- 
tion and sanctification. ‘These truths 
therefore, taught as they were by 
our Lord and his apostles, and il- 


lustrated by the great transactions of 


his life and death, may surely form, 
in a Christian congregation, as fit 
subjects for devotional melodies, as 
the events of Jewish history and pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law suggested to 
the holy Psalmist.” 

It would extend the present article 
beyond its proposed limits, to inquire 


what ought to be the description of 


the hymns admitted into churches. 
But if, as has been already suggested, 
our hymns should be composed on 
the mode], and should breathe the 
spirit, of those in the Liturgy, it fol- 
lows that a large proportion of the 
modern hymns should be refused ad- 
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mission, as their addresses to our 
blessed Saviour often contain exprés.- 
sions of faniiliarity and-endearment, 
equally remote from the liturgical 
and apostolical models. This, how. 
ever, is but one among many faults 
in the popular collections. I was 
grieved to find that a clergyman at 
Cambridge, in his notes ‘to his ser- 
mons lately preached before the Uni- 
versity, had so just a cause of com. 
plaint against some of the hymns ad. 
mitted into selections designed for 
the use of members of the Establish. 
ed Church. The fact ought not so 
to be. No hymn, whatever may be 
its devotional merit, ought to be ad- 
mitted into our churches if it offend 
avainst good sense, correct taste, and 
the rules of fair and manly criticism, 
The sinner does not feel one degree 
more self abased in the sight of God 
for being taught to sing of sinners as 
being **needy, and filthy, and loath- 
some, and bare,’? which is the fan- 
cuare censured by Mr. Sharpe, the 
clergyman above alluded to ; though 
no person who knows his own heart, 
or the descriptions given of it in the 
word of God, will refuse to bow to 
the general correctness of the idea 
intended to be conveyed by these ill- 
selected expressions. It is lamenta- 
ble that a prejudice should be suffered 
to root itself in the minds of men of 
intellect and education, and especial- 
ly in the minds of the higher orders 
of society, and still more especially 
among our prelates and other digni- 
taries. agiinst*he judicious introduc: 
tion of proper hymns into our church. 
es. But such will inevitably remain 
the fact while so little care is taken 
to exclude exceptionable sentiments 
and expressions. It should, however; 
be publicly known that the selections 
made or adopted by very many of 
the evangelical clergy, are not 
open to any of the faults at which 
I have hinted. Yet still, I think, tt 
becomes both the piety and dig: 
nity of the Established Church 
rave a collection of hymns, com 
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posed expressly forthe use of its 
members, In the present state of 
things, it is almost impossible to 
make a selection without giving of- 
fence by some unforeseen play of as- 
sociations, which are, perhaps, in no 
two minds que alike. We need, 
therefore, quite a new collection to 
which even prejudice itself shall be 
able to raise no objection. No one 
or ten men, I fear, can perform the 
task; for few poets whatever they 
may have done well in other respecis 
have written more than a very limit- 
ed number of hymns thatare really of 
the highest order. Indeed, I am al- 
most ready to believe, that a man 
who has written one really good one 
ought scarcely to indulge a hope thet 
he shall ever be so happy a second 
time.” The only possibility, there- 
fore, that 1 can see for such a Collec- 
tion, as | could desire, would include 
the united efforts of al] the poets of 
the age during several years; each 

one allowing his hundreds to be di- 
minished to tens, and his tens to 

unis, tll a competent number of 
suitable ones was procured. I think 

it would be a step towards exciting 

the attention of the public to the in- 

woduction of a better system, if one 

of your correspondents would point 

out, in a fair and candid manner, 

What are the substantial defects of 
the popular selections in general use 

among the religious circles of the 

community. This, if done in a grave 

and temperate spirit, becoming the 

subject, and without entering into ex- 

ceptionable details, could not be pro- 

ductive of injury. Of the defects of 

the old system of Psalm-singing in 

our churches we are all well aware ; 

and I aim desirous of seeing a candid 

examination of the general style that 

has succeeded it in the churches of 

the evangelical part of the clergy, 

Vinat the chaneve has been much for 

the Deiter | cannot doubt; and I am, 

therefore, anxious to knew how still 

I Maher improvements muy be attain- 

ed Hi. G, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Bersa entrusted with the spiritual 
charge of two country parishes, 1 
never recal to mind the ezervad im- 
portance of the ministerial office, and 
the short uncertain continusence of 
the individual who bears it, without 
feeling an auxiety which, no dount, I 
share with very many of my breth- 
ren, respecting the probable dispo- 
sitions and habits of those who shall 
succeed me. This feeling, if regu- 
lated by a cheerful and steady reli- 
ance on the * unchangeable’? Head 
of the Church, is, | trust, not wholly 
to be condemned; and if it lead to 
the adoption of any measure, which, 
after a minister’s removal, may be 
productive of lasting benefit to his 
people, it will be to him an occason of 
joy and gratitude, Now there is one 
such measure to which I would re- 
spectiully direct the attention” of 
those clergymen who are both able 
and willing to become thus posihu- 
mously useful—tbat of providing for 
their ges7dent succcssors a Competent 
stock of sound theology. 

They will bear in mind that these 
successors may be curates, whose 

tipends may be small, and their stay 
in the. parish precarious, or incum- 
bents burdened with large families : 
in these cases, it is probable that the 
study will be scanuly furnished: or 
they may be men, young in years, 
and younyer in experience—of erro- 
neous or imperfect religious views, 
backward in the purchasing or iuju- 
dicious in the selection of profession- 
al books; yet, possibly, not unwilling 
to make use of such as may fall in 
their way. 

It is obvious that even a village 
pastor should bave easy access, if not 
to a learned library, at least to such 
works of .reference and illustration 
as may encourage and assist him in 
the composition of his own sermons 
immediately from the word of God ; 
and to such, also, aS may tend to ime 
preve his preaching style, quicken 
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his ministerial diligence, direct his 
zeal, supply his inexperience, mature 
his judgment, and, above all, cherish 
that prime requisite in a Christian 
minister which St. Paul, in his First 
Epistle to Timothy, places even be- 
fore “doctiine?-—fersonal religion. 
Yet so expensive are many such 
books for individuals to purchase, and 
so numerous are the cheap publica- 
tions of the various societies for the 
benefit of the poor, from the word of 
truth itself down to the half penny 
tract, that In many parishes the cot- 
tages contain a spiritual provision far 
more adequate to the wants of their 
inhabitants, than the residence of 
him whose arduous duty is to search, 
combine, declare, enforce, and apply 
the whole revealed counsel of God, 
at the per! of his own soul, and the 
souis of his hearers, of which he 
must give account. 

This evil bas, perhaps, been reme- 
died in some instances, in which the 
clergyman has expressly left the 
more useful part of his professional 
library for the benefit of bis succes- 
sors, im residence, for ever. But 
there ex'sts an institution of nearly 
the same date with the Bartlett’s 
Buildings Society, called “ Bray’s Pa- 
rochial Library Institution,’ which, 
I imagine, is designed cxpressly for 
this object. I remember to have 
seen a small neat cause of books thus 
inscribed, in the house of a foor vi- 
carage, to which was attached the 
charge of about three thousand 
sou's! This institution 1s now com- 
paratively little known. But are 
there no zealous and well-informed 
churchnien, possessing intluence with 
their brethren, whe could promote its 
increase? Might they not calculate 
on ready support from the devout 
and affluent among both clergy and 
laity ? Would not bishops, patrons, 
and even congregations feel the tm- 
portant benefits derivable from it ? 


And, above all, might they not war- 
vantably look for the manifestation 
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of an especial blessing on so good a 

work, in an increased attention, on 

the part of gunn Ministers, * tg 

reading, to doctrine, to exhort. 

tion ?”’ W. A. C.* 
— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
THERE is a singular coincidence be. 
tween the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Ciurch 
Missionary Society, which it may not 
be altogether useless to menticn at 
the present moment. 

The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledve had been established 
little more than eigiteen years (the 
period in which the Church Mission. 
ary Society has been in existence,) 
when a publication issued from the 
press.under its direction, in 1718 con- 
tulning the following complaints :— 

“This undertaking,’? namely, the 
projected plan for the propagation of 
the Gospel by missionaries 1n India, 
‘hath been highly approved by some, 
and disliked by others. Some, who 
do not suppose an enterprize of this 
nature to be altogether impracticable, 
do, however, now think it very im- 
proper, when every one complains of 
hard times, and is called upon by 
other expenses nearer at home; and 
for this reason they are for putting it 
off to a more convenient season. 
Others have been startled at the 
newness of the thing, and are shy to 
venture on a road so little beaten In 
this age, and so much exposed to 
danger and difficulty. Others have 
been bare spectators in this mutter, 
unwilling to judge of a work, which, 
like a tender blade, did but just ap- 
pear above ground, not discovering 
as yet what its fruit might prove. 
Others, again, have taken a wransient 
view of the scheme, but declared 
their unwillingness to be further con- 
cerned, till they should see some emi- 

*W. A. C. may gain information re- 
specting this Society from the Rev. Samuc 


Wix, Treasurer and Secretary, Vicarage 
House, St. Bathclomew’ s Hospital, London. 
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nent. men espouse it, and by their 
exumple encourage others to engage 
in the same....... Those, however, 
who, op one hand, are so easily ter- 
ried by the common calamities of 
the umes, and, on the other, by the 
expensiveness of the design, seem to 
be little acquainted with the ways ot 
Providence. For it we take a sur- 
vey of the most considerable trans- 
scitons both under the Law and the 
Gospei. lt will , lainly appear,that ge- 
yerally the best of works have been 
curtied On in the worst of times, 
and that they have triumphed at last 
(though after much ume and labour,) 
over ail the clamour and oppositions 
that wicked men and devils could 
raise against them. 

“ However. it cannot be denied, 
that the opposition is then most de. 
structive and fatal, when it comes 
from those who are within the fale of 
the church, and who, under an exter. 
nul shew of the same confession, destroy 
the vitals of the Christian Fatth.” 

This last’ paSsage Is at Once con- 
solatory and efflicting ;—«fflicting, as 
it proves that real godliness Is offen- 
sive at all times to many whoare pecu- 
liurly called upon to be its natural de- 
fenders and protectors—consolatory, 
because it shews that the opposition 
of those who oppose vital religion is 
usually short-lived and unavailing. 
Let, then, the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society bear in mind 
that the Same obloquy, which now 
falls upon them, was once measured 
out with the same measure, from 
the same quarter, and in the same 
cause, to the founders of the Society 
ior promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Which is mow supported by the whole 
bench of archbishops and bishops, 
and nearly all the inferior clergy of 
‘the kingdom. PAULINUS. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Or the arts and refinement that 


wdern, and the infidelity and profli- 
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country, we have been favoured by 
many of our countrymen with very 
minute and interes'ing accounts; 
but, whether from the difficulty of 
investigation, or from the superior 
attraction of the numerous objects 
of political and scientific curiosity, 
no statement hus appeared, at least 
to my knowledge, of what to the 
philanthropist is no less interesting 
—the situation of the peasantry, and 
of the lower orders in manufacturing 
and commercial districts. I should 
be glad to know, as far as your mis- 
cellany is a fit vehicle for such a 
communication, what Is the present 
state of the poor in [rance, with 
respect to food, fuel, clothing, fur- 
hiture, and habitation. Is it equal 
to that of our own poor in town and 
country, respectively ? What is the 
state of the Protestants and Catholics 
severally, with respect to morals 
and religious knowledge ? Can they 
in general read, and are they desi- 
rous that therr children should learn £ 
What books, if any, are to be found 
in their dwellings ? What influence 
have the priests overthem? Are 
the characteristics of mirth and levi- 
ty as applicable to them now, as be- 
fore the Revolution ? How are those 
who are unable, in whole or in part, 
to maintain themselves, and who in 
this country would be relieved from 
the poor-rates, provided for? Is 
there any benevolent intercourse be- 
tween the rich and the poor: Are 
the poor satisfied with the govern. 
ment, or do they complain of it ? 

Ifany of your correspondents could 
furnish any new and_ interesting 
particulars on these subjects, they 
would much oblige 

4 CONSTANT READER. 


- 

Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A periopicaL work, published In 
France, and entitled L’.4mi de la Re- 
ligion ei du Rot, has lately taken up, 
with no small degree of warmth, the 


eause of the Anti-Biblists in this 
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country. After giving an abstract of 
Fenelon’s arguments against the in- 
discriminate reading of the Scrip. 
tures by the Jaity, as contained in a 
letter to the Bishop of Arras—argu- 
ments which would be equaliy deci- 
sive against the use of food or any 
other gift of God, because that gilt 
may have been abused-~ihe [ditor 
inserts the Pope’s letter to the 
Archbishop of Gnesen in Poland, on 
the subject of Bible Societies, which 
letter he affirms to be in unison with 
the views of Fenelon. This denun- 
ciation of Bible Societies on the part 
of his holiness, the editor proceeds 
to remark, ought not to surprise us, 
since, even in England where they 
originated, and where they are the 
most widely extended, some English 
bishops and divines have character- 
ized them in Charges, sermons, and 
tracts as dangerous Institutions ; and 
he quoies, as an iliustration of this 
fact from th: Rev. Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s work on the tendency of Bi- 
ble Socicties, a passage in which, 
with almost more than Roman Ca- 
tholic antipathy, that gentleman ex- 
poses the mischiefs which are likely, 
in his opinion, to arise from putting: 
the Bible into the hands of the com- 
munity at large.* 

* The arguments of such divines of the 
Church of England at the present day must 
forcibly remind the reader of those of 
some of their predecessors in the days of 
Henry VIIL In Latimer’s Life, we have 
an account of a Dr. Buckenham, a Cam- 
bridge divine, and a prior, who inverghed 
from the pulpit agamnst the dangerous ten- 
dency of the heretical notion of circulating 
the Bibie in Engiish. ‘If that heresy,” 
sad tie, should prevail, we should soon 
see an end of every th og useful among us, 
The ploughman reading that, fhe pur his 
hand to the plough and should happen to 
look back, he was unfit for the kinzdom of 
God, would soon lay aside his labour. The 
baker, likewise, reading that a little leaven 
will corrupt his lump, will give us very in- 
sipid bread. The simple man, likewise, 
finding himself commanded to tuck out 
his eyes, ina few years wé should tiave the 
nation full of blind beggars.’—You, sir, 


have truly remarked, in the Preface to your 


[ March, 


The misinformation prevailing in 
France,respecting the religious state 
of this country, which appeared go 
glaringly in the work of M. Gregoire, 
ex-bishop of Blois, reviewed by yoy 
in your last volume (p. 234,) is strik. 
ingly exhibited in the following pas. 
sage of this French work. 

* The origin of these Bible Socie. 
ties,’ observes the writer, “ is re. 
cent; and it is remarkabie that they 
arose at a period and in a country 
distinguished by religious indifference, 
lor those who are averse to believe, 
a dumb book is more convenient 
than a living authority; and pride i: 
less outraged by referring to a text 
which is susceptibie of any interpre- 
tation, than in submitting to the inter- 
pretation of the Catholic Church. 
The first Bible Society was formed 
at London in 1804; and it is fpre- 
tended, that from that time to March 
1816, it had distributed 1,557,973 
Copies of the Scriptures. Nay from 
the Sist March, 1815, to the 3lst 
March, 1816, alone, if we can rely 
on its printed Report, it had issued 
138,168 Bibles, and 110.068 New 
Testaments. This Report, marked 
by boasting and exaggeration, repre- 
sents the Bible Societies as jprodi- 
giously active, sending agents from 
one end of the world to the other, 
and making its cargoes of Bibles to 
circulate from Greenland to New 
Holland. A thousand subordinate 
societies have been formed after its 
model. ‘here are, say they, forty 
in Holland, twelve in Prussia, many 
more in Germany, Russia, Swiizer- 
lana, &c. Let us see the tone in 
which the Report speaks of the la- 
bours and success of these societies. 
\\e learn that in Russia, when some 
New Testaments arrived in a vil- 
lave, the people hastened to the 

spot, and it was difficult to prevent 


last volume, that many among us are fast 
reverting to the principles of Popery. With 
Mr. O’Callaghan, indeed, the retrograde 


journey was probably brief, 
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their carrying off the books by force. 
This zeal will, doubtless, appear 
somewhat extraordinary ; and we are 
even tempted to doubt the veracity 
ef the reporter. But what will re- 
move ali doubt is, that, according to 
the Report, this ardour 1s every 
where the same. There are Bible 
Societies in Sweden and Denmark : 
the labours of the agents sent to 
Iceland present the most striking 
details, and the inhabitants ave ea. 
gerly employed in learning to read, 
that they may obtain, as the reward 
of this exertion, the book of life. 
Now it is obvious how well men, 
whose education has been thus cuiii- 
vated, are qualified to comprehend 
the Bible, and with what skill they 
will clear up its difficulties, when 
they shall have iearned toread. Be. 
sides, it IS not easy to reconcile the 
striking details of which the Report 
speaks, with what is said in the So- 
ciety’s Eleventh Report; namely, 
that there are few Bibles in iceland, 
and that in considerable parishes 
there was not one to be found.* 
‘The reporter, continuing his 
boastful statements, assures us, that 
in Asia, the Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans display an extraordinary eager- 
ness to procure Bibles; that they 
come with money tin their hands, 
and fall on their knees to implore 
them. The state of things is suil 
more favourable at New Orleans, 
and in Louisiana, where persons of 
every rank and of every colour lite- 
rally flock in crowds, to request with 
loud importunity, what chey call the 
Book—yes, by way of eminence, the 
* Surely the ingenuity of the writer 
might have succeeded in solving this ap- 
parent difficulty. Between the date of the 
accounts contained inthe Eleventh Report, 
which is here guoted, and that of those 
contaimed in the Twelfth Report, which is 
first referred 10, Dr. Henderson had con- 
veved to Iceland the impression of the 
Scriptures printed for its inhabitants, at 
Copenhagen, by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Iceland had deen destitute 


of Bibles: it was happily supplied efore 
the Twelfth Report was published. 
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Book. Assuredly we, also, regard 
this holy book as,in a distinguished 
sense, the Book ; but diterudly we do 
not believe one word of these crowds 
flocking for Bibles. Would not one 
be tempted to laugh a little. were it 
not for the seriousness of the sub- 
ject, at reading in the Report, that 
the Gospels have been received in 
Labrador by the Esquimaux, several 
of whom can read, and that the Ne. 
grees also in Berbice are learning to 
read? That ‘several of whom can 
read’ is truly an admirable story ! It 
calls toour minds a work of M. Gre- 
eoire, intended to prove that the 
Negroes are distinguished literary 
characters. Even Petion and Chris- 
tophe call for Bibles, and at St. Do- 
minso they are pra Lying for the suc- 
cess of the English Soc lety t!—It is 
impossible to deny that all these par- 
ticulars partake a litthe of charla- 
taniem.’ 
After a variety of remarks, in the 
same style, on the alleged co-opera- 
tion of the Catholic Metropolitan of 
Russia with the Bible Society, and 
the Charge he Is said to have Issued 
on the subject; and on the accounts 
siven of the zeal of two Catholic 
priests, Mr. Van Ess and Mr. Witt- 
man in the same cause, and of the 
desire manifested by the priests o! 
Goa for copies of the Scriptures; 
it some length 
Swiss Bible 
Societies, pat ‘ticularly those of Basle, 
the Pays du Vaud, and Lausanne ; 
and concludes with an attack on M: 
Frederick Leo, and his edition of 
the New Testament for Catholics, 
according tothe version of le Mais 
trede Sacy. This version, he al- 
lees,  avrees in several points with 
the version of Mons, condemned at 
Rome and in France, and has even 
some resemblance to Protestant 
translations.’ ‘TI believe, there- 


“that we ought ta 
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the writer comments 


on the Reports of es 
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fore,’ he adds, 
distrust the New Testaments which 
M. Leo distributes. Timeo Danaos 
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I have little doubt, sir, that the 
sarcasms of this flippant writer have 
led many persons in France to re- 
gard the statements which have been 
published, of the success of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, as 
altogether fabricated, to serve some 
udworthy purpose. And yet what 
but the grossest ignorance of this 
country, ard of what is passing in it, 
could ensure a moment’s credit to 
such a writer? In Great Britain, no 
man can pretend to doubt that the 
Moravian Brethren Aave formed mis: 
sionary establishments, aid insututed 
schools among the Esquimaux of 
Labrador; that they have effected 
the translation of the Gospels inio 
the language of that inhospitabie 
region; that this translation has been 
privted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; and that many of the 
Esquimaux are thereby enabled to 
read in their own tongue the won- 
derful works of God. As little can 
any one pretend to coubt that in 
Berbice and many other parts of the 
West Indies, through the indefati- 
gable zeal of British missionaries, 
Negroes have been taught to read; 
and that by the bounty of the Bible 
Society the Scriptures have been 
put into the hands of many of them ; 
nay. that even in St. Domingo the 
artof reading has been extensively 
propagated, and that, by the express 
desire and at the expense of Chris- 
tophe, one of the chiefs of that island, 
5000 copies of the New Testament 
in French, with the Englisi in pa- 
rallel columns, have recently been 
transmitted by the British and To- 
reign Bible Society, fur the use of 
the reading population under his 
government. ‘Lhe other frcis, on 
which this writer attempts to pour 
contempt and discredit, are equally 
matters of notoriety: they are not 
the mere vaunts of artful and de- 
signing partisans, as this writer 
would insinuate, but historical state- 
ments which reqnire no aid from 
embellishment, and which tt may be 


{ March, 


added, as far at least as concerns the 
Society’s Reports, receive none, 
Nor can I doubt that it is the sim. 
plicity and manifest truth of these 
Reports, no less than the Mag uifi- 
cence of their details, which excite 
the animosity of this * friend of re- 
ligion and the king.” He dreads 
the effect of those etfurts in France, 
which are sapping the very founda- 
tions of ignorance and lnfidetity in 
other parts of the woritd; and he 
hopes, by calling into bis service 
those most powerful weapons (for 
such they are, at least with our 
neighbours on the other side ef the 
channel,) sneer and ridb ule. to op- 
pose an effectual barrier to their 
proxress. 

But supposing the facts to be tru- 
ly stated, this writer would stil ini. 
mute that all this display of munifi- 
cence—ail chis profusion of Bibies— 
is of no avail, or is rather of injurious 
tendency. ‘* How well,” he would 
exclaim, “are these Esquimaux, or 
these Icelanders, or these West In- 
dian slaves, when they shall have 
learned to read, qualified to compre- 
hend the Bible, or to soive its diffi. 
culties!” But it is not necessary 
that they should comprehend ali tie 
mysteries of Provicernce and Grace, 
in order to learn to tear and to love 
God; neither is it necessary that 
they should unravel the critical 
difficulties of the original text, be- 
fore they can understand the awlul 
declaration, that the * wicked shall 
be turned into hell, with alf the 
naiions that forget God ;’? or the 
encouraging invitations, Repent 
and be converted. that your sins 
may be blotted out ;” * Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved:’? or the impressive 
admonitions, * Lie not one to all- 
other;” ‘* Love, forgive your ene- 
mies ;” or the plain narrative of our 
Saviour’s miractes, sufferings, ad 
death. From the first: promulga. 
tion of the Gospel it was preached 
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French infidelity, and all the argu. 
ments of popish bigotry, will prove 
equally unavailing to convince, not 
only the immediate friends of the 
Bible Society, but every man who is 
fairly open to conviction, that the poor 
and illiterate of the present day, and 
of every region of the earth, are not 
as capable of benefiting by the * gra- 
cious words” which proceeded from 
the lips of our blessed Saviour and 
his apostles, as those to whom they 
were addressed, not only in the streets 
of Jerusalem and the mountains of 
Judea, but “throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and By- 
thinia.” 

But I need not dwell longer on the 
ignorance and misrepresentations of 
a writer who tells us, that the Bible 
Society arose ‘at a period and ina 
country distinguished by religious in- 
difference.”” Before I conclude, how- 
ever, | would advert for a moment to 
the humiliating fact, that it is trom 
the charges, sermons, and tracts of 
bishops and divines of the Church of 
England, that this Reman Catholic 
writer Graws his materials for pre- 
venting the circulation of the Scrip- 
‘aves in France. Can there be a 
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stronger presumption of their being 
engaged in an unhallowed enterprise, 
than that they are hailed by bigoted 
Papists, and even by infidels, as their 
best and most efficient allies ? In thus 
contributing to binder, by their writ- 
ings, the diffusion of the pure word 
of God among those who are destitute 
of it, does itnever occur to them (hat 
haply they may be found fighting 
against God? This isa warfare, how- 
ever, in which they cannot succeed, 
Even if the kings of the earth were 
to set themselves in array with the 
hostile part of the bishops and clergy 
of the Church of England, aided by 
the Pope and the whole body of Je- 
suits, to oppose this work, their 
strength would prove weakness, 
Happily, however, many of our tem- 
poral rulers are disposed to aid, with 
all the resources of empire, the dis- 
semination of the word of God. The 
domestic opponents of this cause can, 
therefore, look tor efficient associates 
abroad only among the followers of 
antichrist ; and, if united with them in 
their unholy labours, is there not, alas, 
too much reason to fear that they will 
also share their predicted fortunes ¢ 
a 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


tz dnguiry into the Abuses of the 
Chartered Schoolsin Ireland. With 
Remarks on the Education of the 
Lower Classes in that Country. Se- 
cond Edition. London: Underwood. 
(818, 8vo. pp. 206. price 6s, 


We have derived much important 
information from this work; and we 
earnestly recommend its perusal to 
vl who are interested in the moral 
and political improvement of Ireland, 
especially to the members of both 
houses of Parliament. Itis the pro- 
duction of Mr. Rovert Steven, aname 
Christ. Obsery. No. 195. 


wera, 


well knowa in the annals of benevo- 
lence. This gentleman, though en- 
gaged in the pursuits of commerce in 
one of its most busy and clamorous 
haunts, has found leisure to take a 
prominent part in many of those ex- 


tensive paths of Christian philan- 
q 


hropy which distinguish the present 
He stands, indeed, in the fore- 
rank of those who not only 
contribute freely of their money, but 
who devote, what to men engaged In 
business Is far more valuabic,a liree 
portion of their time, to ibe promotion 
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manner of this estimable individual 
may occasionally betray, to an expe- 
rienced eye, a tinge of that inflexi- 
bility which characterised the tramers 
of the solemn League and Covenant ; 
vet he seems to bear within his bo- 
som a heart warmed with love to the 

whole family of man, and weaned 
jrom many of the prejudices which 
stand recorded in that fainous coim- 
pact. He can even indu ge in sen- 
timents which his forefathers wouid 
en regarded with borror, as lndicas 

ons ot 1t3)) rely and upostacy, Ihe 
Liturey ob the Church of Movland, 
which they classed with the Mass 
Book, he ventures to designate as an 
‘©excelient form of prayer,’ of great 
utility In diliing upa standar baeabives 
ignorance und vice.” Even our Ro- 

am Catholic brethren, formerly cx- 
aes from the pale of Christian 
charity, excite the best sympathies 
ofourauthor. ‘Though fully alive to 
the doctrinal and practical errors 
which prevail in the Romish church, 
and most anxious to repress their 
growth, and, if possible, wholly to 
eradicate them, he can take a cordial 
and affectionate interest in the tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare of its mem. 
vers. Ifecan feel emotions of pity as 

e contemplates their wretched and 
penne condition, and can kindle 
with wee indignation, as he records 
some of the insults and injuries to 
which they have been subjected by 
blind and unrelenting bigotry, or by 
the violence of party rage. 

Among the various objects which 
have engaged Mr Steven’s attention, 
he has been led to regard with pecu- 
liar so os ude, the mural condition of 
Treland ; aid the present work Is In- 
tended to throw ght on the impor- 
tant subject of the education of the 
youth of that portion of our empire. 
He sclects for the object of bis more 
particular consideration, the mans.e- 
ment and condition of the Chartered 


Schools; and it is Iposs bie to deny 


that trie iacCts he has Jaad DCICre tne 


l Schucl its in f ‘land. | N arch. 


Chartercd 


public call ioudly ior parliamentary 
Inquiry, 
In 1753, a Society was incorporated 


by charter, for the encouragement of 


Protestant Schools throughout Tre- 
land. The professed object, says Mr, 
Sceven, was to put down Popery and 
extend the Protestant Religion; but 
its actual operadion Went _ the pro- 
curing (Mr. Steven says, * kidnap 
ping’) children of Catholics, above 
six years of age, and afterwards at 
he uge of two years, and ‘emoving 
them from their parents to the distant 
provinces of the kingdom, * the better 
to prevent all « vuimunication with 
their relations.’ Revolting to our 
best feclings us such a system appears 
to be, its adoption by this chartered 
body, canuot be disputed: indeed, 
it stands avowed even in various 
petitivns for pecuniary aid, pre- 
sented by them to the Irish Parha. 
mecot, 

The management of these schools 
is vested ina * committee of fifteen.’ 
This committee, who mectin Dublin, 
are assisted by a varicty of officers 
with handsome appointments, and 
they dcilesrate to local committees th 
Immediate ¢ superintendence of pro- 
vincial schools. The plan pursued 
is, that the children should be boar? 
ed, clothed, educated, and taught dil- 
ferent trades ; thatatthe age of four. 
teen they should be apprenticed out ; 
and that, if they behave well during 
their spprenticeship they should, a 
its close, receive a premium of thre: 
gsulneas. A marriage portion of five 
pounds may also be claimed by all o: 
them, who, within seven years of the 
expiration of their apprenticeship; 
shall marry Protestants. 

The schools were at first sup: 
ported by an annual royal grant o! 
1.000/. end by voluntary benefac- 


- 
ro 


tions from England. In 1745 the 
Society stated, in a petition to Par 


liement, that at had erected 2 
schools, containing 511 children: 
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aud boasted of the care that ha 
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yeen taken to prevent the relapse of 


ose children into Popery, by trans- 
lunting them to schools distant from 
heir popish parents and relations. 
lament ranted the c Society about 
.00/, per annum, and empowered 
also to receive vilts of land. The 
‘inds thus obtained have subsequently 
siseo in value, and have added im- 
mensely to the income of the Society. 
Between the yeais 1745 and 1800 


4 


he Society continued to reccive, 
‘om the Irish Parliament, assistance 
dally increasing in amount untul 

-peache d, in the later year, the sum 
{ 13,0004 hs revenues had also 
een ereatly auemented from other 
ources. And yet It appears that 

ven during the latter part of that 

—_— when its income was the lare- 

t, the number of children under its 

ire never amounted to two thousana. 

Since the union of the two king- 
jdoms the parliamentary grants to this 
pee have been still more liberal. 

1 the vote amounted to 18,213/ : 
ithas been gradually enlarged, until 
atlength it bos reached the sum ot 

1.5394. Besides this, the Soctety’s 
nnual income, from other sources, is 
calculated by Mr. Steven to amount 
" making a total of 61,008/. 
With these inmmense funds It malin- 
tained, in 1816, thirty-three schoois, 
containing not more than 2,500 clit. 
dren. The actual number is not dis- 
unctly stated; butit seems yi that 

does not enenaibthis is amoul 

ay be consideradly : 

This simpie statement would cer- 
taliniy indicate that there was at least 
mn unnecessary profa 
waste of the public bounty on this 
Still itit could be shewn that 
while their health, 
luct were 
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socicty, as well as pious and cnli¢he 
ened Protestants, the largeness of the 
expenditure would find ap ladulgent 
apology im the minds of all who fee! 
a Warm mterest in the moral improve- 
mentotireland. Provided there were 
an annual infusion intothe population 
of that coun Lry, of such a proportion 


of talent, industry, and religions lig er mt t. 
as the » Aisa and wel] reguls 


instruction even of simall num. 


' 
Aa 

H 1] 
aa; 


ber of children micht be supposed to 


produce, na y per sons might be con 
tent to ad mit, Without too narrow a 
scrutiny, certain expensive appenda. 
ges which a prescription of elehty 
ycars might secm, 19 some measure, 
to sanction. ‘They might be dispos- 
ed, for ex ns tO 
retary his fine mansion, hits salary, his 
coal, and his candles, and to the tra- 
velling Inspeciors their dispropor 
tionate appointments ; provided only 
that the 


allow to the sec 


treatment und education oj 
the children were such as really an- 
swered the prolessed ends of the in- 
suutution. 

On this main point of the inquiry, 
however, we are of opinion that Mr. 

steven’s work shews that there has 
beenacomplete failure. ‘Vhe Char- 


s 


tered Schools have been a source o! 
very laree EX pense to this country 
During the last sevenicen years, in 


dependently of their own revenues, 


wed from Parliament 
upwards of half a mullion sterling 
too much reason is now giv- 
cn to apprehend not only ane” they 
have jor the most part been inet Mcient 


tothe ACCC npl ish hei r object, 
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have impeded and inj 
cause they 
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mote. a 
For the full proof of this painful 


and humiliatine statement, we mus 
refer our readers to Mr. Steven’s 
NMamphiet, which wilh wbundantly re 
Ward al tentive pecrus. We Cal 
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In 1784 and 1787 the chartered 
schools were visited by the benevo- 
lent Howard. His evidence goes 
directly to prove not only that the 
health, and comfort, and cleanliness 
of the children were neglected, but 
that in many cases they were sickly, 
in rags, and half starved, and that 
their education was regarded as quite 
a secondary consideration, while their 
time was chiefly employed in work- 
ing for the pecuniary benefit of the 
master. In casting our eye over his 
report we meet with many such state- 
ments as the following :— 

“ House dirty, wants beds and bed- 
ding. In the infirmary only two 
bedsteads and a little dirty straw and 
lumber. Pantry empty, children half 
starved and almost naked.” 

“The house out of repair, very 
dirty, and fuil of fleas ;—many dogs ; 
some onthe beds. The infirmary is 
the fuel house, and has no door, 
Dairy empty, the children dirty ; 
seem half starved, and many had the 
itch and other cutaneous disorders. 
But here and in several other scheols 
the master’s children are clean, fresh, 
and healthy.’’ 

‘’ The house, school-room, and 
store-room very offensive. Fowls, 
ducks, and pigs in the kitchen. Chil- 
dren dirty andsickly. The mistress 
old andinfirm. Allthings out oforder, 
The boys lay in the room called the 
infirmary, in which were turkeys and 
fowls, andit seemed not to have been 
cleansed for six months.’ 

These brief extracts are only a 
specimen of the memoranda taken by 
Mr. Howard, on the actual inspection 
of the Society’s schools in 1787. 
This benevolent man had visited them 
before in 1784. The Appendix to 
the Sermon preached before the 
Socicty in the preceding year, had 
mentioned the whole number of chil- 
dren educated by the Institution, 
specifying also the different schools, 
with the number in each. The ag- 
~regate was stated tobe 2,200. Mir. 
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Howard carried with him this list, and 
on examination found that in every 
case the number actually at school 
fell considerably short of the printed 
statement. The deficiency, on the 
whole, was 700. In twoschools near 
Dublin, he found only eighty scholars, 
instead of 140, as mentioned in the 
Appendix. Mr. Howard gave this 
fact to the public; and in the suc- 
ceeding year the mistatement was 
corrected, and the true number ex. 
hibited, which was about 1,500. In 
1788 Mr. Howard was called to give 
evidence on this subject, before a 
committee of the Irish House of 
Commons, In addition to the above 
facts, and many others equally dis. 
gracelul, we find him stating as fol- 
luws : “ Muny of the schools are 
much out of repair and going to 
ruin; and the children are neither 
well clothed, well fed, nor well taught. 
some of those that were at Santry, 
who had been brought from Bally 
Castle school, and had been there six 
ycars, could not read. The dreadful 
situation of the schools prevents their 
being filled : their reading is neglect- 
ed, for the purpose of making the 
children work for the master. The 
children, in general, were sickly,pale, 
and such miserable objects that they 
were a (lisgrace to all society.” 
This most disgusting representa- 
tion was fully confirmed before the 
same committee, by the evidence of 
Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, Inspector 
General of Prisons. In 1786 and 
1787 he visited twenty-eight of the 
Chartered Schools, The following 
extracts are a part of his evidence. 
“He found the children puny,’ 
‘cin general filthy and ill clothed: he 
has seen them without shifts or shirts, 
and in such a situation as was inde. 
cent to look at. Ile found the diet, 
in general, insufficient for the sup- 
port of their delicate frames.”-— 
«“ The instruction of the children is 
in general very much neglected.”’— 
“Yu general, the children have the 
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‘tch and other eruptive disorders.” 
«Some could not read, and some 
not spell, although they were eight 
vears in the school.’? He proceeds: 


“At Kilkenny, there were thirty-two 
jildren, many of them very small, and al- 
mostall locked miserable ; and their wretch. 
ed appearance was enhanced by their be- 
ing barefooted and ragged. Though boys, 
ticv were employed in carding and spin- 
ning, and sat on stools and stone-seats in a 
cold workshop. On the morning of the 
dav of my visit it snowed heavily; yet the 
roum mn which they were at work was with- 
out fire, although it was ready for lighting. 
Lasked, why it was not lighted?) A per. 
con who superintended the labour of the 
children, demanded of them (with an an- 
cry toue of voice) why they had not lighted 
‘t before Vwo of them, with a look of ter- 
yor, arose, and instantly obeyed. After 
javeng examined the situation of the house, 
vhere & foued the beds abominably filthy, 
education most culpably neglected, and 
many of the children afflicted with itch 
and scald, I rode off; but suspecting, from 
what Lhad seen, that the children would 
not lung enjoy the benefit of the fire, I re- 
turned on foot through the fields, and found 
that they had already extinguished it by 
pouring water on It. 


“The barbarity of this treatment to the 
wretched objects of public benevolence, 
was one of my first and principal induce- 
ments to persevere in the inspection of the 
chartered schools.” pp. 90, 91. 


* At Frankfort, there were twenty-two 
girls and sixteen boys on the establish- 
ment, very badly clothed ; and although 
the frost was very severe and a little snow 
had fallen, the greater number of the chil- 
lren were barefooted. Their occupation 
was spinning, and the workshop was ex- 
ceedingly cold. Their education seemed 
tctally neglected. On examining the books, 
and finding the ages of more grown boys 
than those I saw, the mistress toid me they 
were then employed at agriculture, and 
tiat she would send for them. This answer 
Surprised me exceedingly, as the weather 
was so severe ; however, I determined to 
see the fact inysclf, and immediately rode 
to tne eld they were in, at some distance 
from the house, where I found five boys 


a 


Beary perished with cold, for they were 
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miserably clothed : the two who were dig- 
ging the potatoes had old brogues on, 
but the two who were picking them, and a 
small boy, who was making a fire of a few 
rotten sticks at some distance in a ditch, 
for the purpose of warming them, had nei- 
ther shoe nor stocking, The house was 
in bad order, and several of the windows 
were broken. Most of the children looked 
delicate: afew of them were recovering 
from the scald; and three had the itch. 
The beds were filthy.” pp. 92, 93. 


‘© At Castlecarberry, 1 found all the chil- 
dren, eighteen girls and fourteen boys, 
without shoes or stockings, and six little 
girls without shifts. The linen which the 
other children wore was ragged and filthy, 
and did not appear to have been washed 
from the time it was converted to their use. 
The childven were shivering with cold, and 
the girls were eating bad potatoes, in a cold 
wet passage, off a dirty table. Labourers 
and other persons were comfortably ac- 
comimodated at dinner near the kitchen 
fire. The beds, which were shockingly 
dirty, were mere wisps, and covered with 
rotten blankets. On seven beds for boys, 
there was but one pair of foul sheets; and 
the seven beds for girls were filthy beyond 
description, stinking and wet, without a 
single sheet; and twenty panes of glass were 
broken in the windows, through which the 
wind and rain beatin. The windows in the 
boy’s room were likewise shattered, and 
wisps of straw and rotten rags were substi- 
tuted as a defence against the inclemency 
of the weather, to. render them habitable. 
There was no appearance of a school room, 
though the master shewed mea wretched 
place in which he said they were educated : 
the lower part of the window, which was 
carried away, Was supplied by part of an 
old turf-kish stuffed with dung. On ex- 
amining the children’s change of linen J 
found but twenty-four ragged filthy-looking 
shirts and shifts. Most of the children 
were sickly wretched-looking creatures: 
several of them covered with itch, and 
two had the scald, On examining them, 
there were but two who could read inte}ji- 
gibiv, and all order appeared to be neglect- 
ed, Themaster’s and mistress’s apartments 
were comfortable and well furnished, as 
was the pariour which served as a commit- 
tee-room. ‘Che master told me, the chil. 


dren were to be new-clothed at Christmas 
On making this report to the Society, the 
pp. 98, 99 
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master was dismissed.” 
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.t Dallinrobe, the house is in a wretch 
ed c dacdicok, Puce are twenty-nine boys, 


three oF whom :2in each bed; fourteen ot 


them are lately recovered fromthe measles; 
one, anidiot aged nine years, lies on a most 
hhitkys bed; two ate hectic l, and one sub. 
ject to convulsions, Not ene of them can 
nor is this to be wondered at, us 


’ 
, ? ‘ 
mave b aL tnree < ie | Oraver-vgoars, Willle 


-y ; “ > ’ ee eet 

out any otiier kind of book; nor had the 

c » = — ’ — ’ . G. Sa 
master receivea pens, Iie, Paper, AC 


p. 104. 


6 At C ast leba ar, are tyroen! Vy: “seven girls, 
tiattees of whomare from thirteen tu sev- 
enteen vears old, one of wiem only could 
read, and even that one very indifterently ; 
some of the others could not speil, thourh 
twelve of them bad been eight vears in the 
school. The bedding ts in general so abom- 
inably filthy that in a few minutes sixteen 
of the vermin, with which they were al- 
most alive, fasiened upon me. On finding 
fanit with this negiect of cleanliness, Mrs. 
King very insolently told me, m the pre- 
sence of a magistrate of the county, that 
she disregarded me, as she had powerful 
friends. Her husband had 
make for the illiteracy of the clildren, as 
he had nets oe staiion since the establish- 
ment fe t 
the children were as mottied as turkeys 


J 
no apoiogyv to 


school, Toe skins ct many oi 

rye e ot : rp 

pn by the effects of the vermn. The 

looks of several of the vounrer children in- 

+: 7. . Ree. Gee ene eee 

dicated their being in a bad state of health, 
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‘ ae “ om than ¢h wiket Fh ance BEE 
and four of them wad the scald. pp. aU, 
106, 


‘At Galway, in general they read very 
i; and two of them, wiro are fourteen 
ears old, cannot spell words of two syita- 
bles. In shi ret their education scems to 
be criminally ne rlect¢ g Un my observing 
that the usher was inpattenti I was as- 
ured hes — be dismissed. There are 
two large | or ardens belo: ne to the house, 
hich are well ath a. i ree of the chil. 
ren were very Celicate. jolin Dempsey, 
hose age is entered on the school-book 


: 3 Jourte en years ang a hati, vet seems to 
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but the poor wretch cannoteven spell: he 
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thirteen girls.” “ Tie under part of the 
house was filthy beyond description.” © The 
room in which the boys slept was eighteey 
feet by fourteen = et, and shamefully dirty . 
several of the sheets but filthy rags ; mos 
of the tickens pest n, the bedste ‘ads old and 
oO and the beds in want of s'uffing 

aby of the buister cases were quite emp. 
t and the walls were shamefully filtliy 
ihe room in which the girls slept, ‘of equa! 
size with that of the boys, was in every re 
spect as dispusting, with the additional cir. 
cumstances Of their shects being rent to 
rays. ‘Che children were wretchedly cloth. 
ed; and this being Sunday, notwithstand. 
ing ther tattered garbs, nineteen of them 
were brought to church by the ‘master, 
fifteen rematming at hume, two through in. 
disposition, and thirteen for want of shoe 
or stockings. Some of these wanted clothes 
sufficient to cover them, but the master 
told me he expected clothing for them ina 
few days. Some thin hung beef was boi! 
ing for dinner, the broth of which was t 
be thickened with bursted barley, and was 
to serve for Monday’s dinner. Education 
must be little attended to here, as few o! 
the children can read. John Elalpin, aged 
twenty years, (who is apprenticed to the 
master,) can neither read nor write, thougt 
he has been five years here, and had been 
brought from Farra, where the master’s 
father keeps the school, Anne Walker, whio 
is apprentice to the master, was reared in 
the house, and, though seventeen years old, 
ean neither read nor write. Anne Odery, 
fourteen years oid, and four years in the 
school, can neither read nor write. The 
master’s wife having died some montis ago, 
a young female relation of his attends the 
girls.’ pp 110, 111. 

It goes ot appear that these 
appalling statements produced any 
eflect on the Irish Parliament. In 
the face of the Report to which the 
above evidence, with much more ol 
the sume description was attach- 
ed, and without any one new regu- 
lation or check being proposed, the 
Society obtained its usual annual 
grant of 12,0002, which was soon 
after increased to 13,000/. ; and this 
sum. it continued annually to receive, 
without farther investigation, until 
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cain the task of providing for these ill- 
conducted establishments 
Lhe object of the parliament ary 
Guiry, % which was instituted in 1783, 
ee very obvious. It seems to have 
nswered no end but that of record- 
the gross and criminal neglect of 
bs -Ss ociety, and the heedless msjap- 
plication of the public money by the 
trish Parliament. We trustthat the 
state of the schools has, since the pe- 
riod of that inquiry, been greatly im- 
voved. But this is a matter only of 
haritable hope, not of satisfactory 
svidence. l'rom that time no at- 
empt has been made to investigate 
the circumstances of these institu- 
‘ions; and, but for the benevolent 
efforts of Mr. Steven, we might 
never have been led to doubt whether 
we were performing an act of sub- 
tantial charity, or one of wasteful ex- 
ravagrance, In voting 41,000/. annual- 
'y to this Society. We fully agre 
with our author, that it does scem 
most extraordinary, that with such a 
heart-rending Report on the records 
of Parliament-——a Report which ha: 


exhibited more of neglect and mis- 


management, on the part of those en- 
rusted with the superintendence of 
those schools, than we ever remem. 
ber to have met withthe Irish Par- 
mament Should thus have gone to 
cep for thirteen years, and the im- 
serial Parliament for seventeen years, 
vithout any farther Ingulry 

Mr. Steven adduces many corent 
easons Why a parilamentary inquiry 
should now be lianas” into the 
management of these schools; and 
We trust that his representations tay 
lead to that result. Were there no 


other ¢round for the proposed inves- 
gation, it has become absolutely ne- 


that the managers of th:ts Soe 
be allowed an opportu. 


“Cssary 


nity of vindicating their conduct { from 
“€ many heavy charges which have 
een preferred 
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arainst them. <A 
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be found in the comparison which 
Mr. Steven bas drawn beiween the 
effects of the Chariered School So- 
ciety’s operations during the eiehty 
years of 18 existence, and after an 
expenditure of a milion and half 
sterling, and those of a society re- 
cently formed, called the London Hi- 
berntan or Whilst the pase, he 
observes, in all the provinces of Ire- 
land, are sighing for the education of 
their childre Dy “the former Society, 
vhose funds are sufficiently ample 
for the instruction of 200,000 cnhil- 
dren annually, on a plan of daily 
schools, are expending all on thirty 
three schocis, and little more than 
2,000 children. 

“tt will be asked,” says Mr. Steven, 
‘What do you recommend for Ireland, in- 
stead of Chartered Schools? [ answer, 
Well organi ell conducted day- 
schools. Every thing is favourable to the 
extension of education among the peor in 
Ireland. The Cathotics are every wiere 
seeking for the jastruction of their children, 
and nothing can overcome it. I find these 
poor people uneasy and restless under thei 
restraints, and anxieus to be delivered 
and in many insta ti 
the arbitrary mandates of the priest he 
taken place, e: specially when exerted t 
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afforded, and then the beams ofin «‘ectu- 
al freedom will penetrate the dark re- 
cesses of papal superstition.” © Rais« oN 
to the a Ol apatites aad ot freer a i 
vou will do much tow: ‘Dursting fet. 
ters of priestly uence; those etter 
which have bec ) jong strengthened as 
eontinued by the civil restrictions und »p? 
‘ a aa { ; ‘y \ Cc? 1? ii t W T 1, k 
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will make Ireland united anc happy. 
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‘The London tiibermian Societv has 
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— 347 schools, sn wii'ch ere above 27,000 
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receiving 


biting such proofs 
‘ 


of the exceliens rand sucecss of the plan as 
mist convinee nf whoatre acquainted with 
it. In the ptan of these schools there ig 
nothing calculated, in the slightest degra 
to clash wath the religious pecuharities of 
the Catholics They are open tu ail reli- 
rious persuasions The oply books used 
in them are itt criptur 
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_ ** Phe children, as they advance in read- 
Mg, are expected to commit to memory a 
certain portion of the Scriptures, which 
they cheerfully do, and in many cases gre #- 
ly exceed the requisite task. You may 
meet with many little ragged boys and 
girls, who can repeat thirty, and even forty 
chapters, with great correctness. 

** There are no catechisms all wed in the 
schools. The children who can read the 
Testament, are permitted to carry it home 
every evening to read to their parents and 
neighbours. And it is no uncommon sight 
to see the cabin full, and persons standing 
round the door listening with attention and 
wonder to the word of Gud, which is read 
by the child, to the no small delight of his 
parents. In this simple and inoffensive 
way lave thousands of Testaments found 
their admission into the cabins of the Cath- 
olics ; and by the silent, but efficacious, ope- 
ration of the Truth on the beart, under the 
Divine blessing, many, very many, have not 


only been brought over from the errors of 


Popery, but have become sincere Cliris- 
tians.” pp. 149, 150. 

“The professed original object of the 
Chartered Schools was not so much for the 
instruction of the children, as for proselyt- 
ing to Protestantism. This, together with 
the harsh measures adopted in order there- 
to, gave the Catholics, as might have been 
expected, a fixed and deep rooted aversion 
to the very name of Chartered Schools, 
On the contrary, in these day-sahools, a 
plan of education, solid and usetul, but sim- 
ple and liberal, has been provided, which 
requires no compromise of principle in a 
Catholic who accepts it.” pp. 151, 152. 

‘The result has abundantly proved the 
wisdom and the success of the plan.— 
Thousands, I may say tens of thousands, of 
Catholic children have been brought by 
their parents for admission ; and, in a mul- 
titude of instances, they have withdrawn 
them from schools kept by Catholic mas- 
ters, because of the superior education to 
be obtained in the Society’s schools ; and 
this not unfrequently at the risk of the 
priest’s displeasure, of being refused con- 
fession, yea, of excommunication !” p. 152, 


Mr. Steven enumerates a variety 
of benefits which have already re. 
sulted from the institution of the 
free day-schools of the Hibernian So- 
ciety. The disinterestedness of the 
olan has made a deep and iayourable 


impression on the minds of the Irish, 
The moral and civiiizing influence of 
the schools on the aistricts where 
they are planted, bas already become 
very visible. They have done much 
to remove that anit. British feeling 
which bas been so fruitful a source 
of misery to Ireland. They have 
tended to allay the relievious rancour 
which has so long and so fatally pre- 
vailed between the Protestants and 
Catholics of that kingdom ; and they 
have produced a great change In re. 
gard to public peace and suborcina- 
tion. The annual receipts of this 
Socicty amount to little more than 
5.0002. With an income equal to 
that of the chartered schools, it could 
have educated, on its present plan, 
324,000 children. It is impossible, 
In this view of the subject, not to 
sympathize with Mr. Steven, when 
he exclaims, 

“ What a striking contrast do these 
schools furnish tothe chartered school sys- 
tem, in reference to the exient of their 
operations and the number of clildren' 
Three hundred and forty schools, ana above 
twenty seven thousand children and adults, 
receiving a substantial and useful educa- 
tion, for little more than one-fitcenth part 
of what is expended on only two thousane 
five hundred children. p. 160. 

We are not to be understood as 
venturing to vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of all Mr Steven’s state: 
ments; in all of which we are never 
theless persuaded it was most honest 
ly his intention to be strictly correct 
We present them to our readers as 
statements highly deserving of at 
tention, on account of the respecta: 
ble quarter from which they come, 
and as loudly calling for parliamenta- 
ry investigation. Nor will ‘he impres- 
sion they are calculated to produce be 
diminished by the perusal of the con- 
cluding sentences of the work betore 
us, in which Mr. Steven expresses his 
perhaps somewhat too sanguine an- 
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ticipations of the benefits likely to 
result to Ireland, from the general 
and systematic prosecution of his own 


vVIEWS. 


{fad well-regulated day-schools been 
established in every parish, at the com. 
mencement of the Chartered School Socie- 
tv, for the Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tion, without any restraints ; had every thing 
interfering with their peculiarities of reli- 
gious opinions been carefully avoided, re- 
stricting the books in use in the schools to 
the Spelling-book and the Testament ; lre- 
land would have presented, at this day, a 
country enlightened, united, and happy ; 
at least such is my conviction. She would 
not have needed legions of soldiers to keep 
ber population quiet. Respect for the laws, 
social order, and domestic peace, would 
have taken place of those deadly feuds, 
lawless combinations, and crimes, which 
have so long disgraced Ireland. I have said, 
let the poor be educated, and Popery will 
soon lose its influence. This is not an 
opinion hastily formed. Through the 
knowledge obtained by the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures, where the instruction in 
reading was given by a Catholic master, 
and where not a word was ever said respect- 
ing the errors of the Church of Rome, I 
have been astonished at the remarks made 
by children, on seme of the peculiarities of 
their doctrine and worship. 

‘‘ There are not a few also in Ireland, who 
were bred up in the bosom of the Church 
of Rome, who do not confess to the priest, 
who eat meat on fast days, will hear a ser- 
mon in a Protestant church, and who would 
have left her communion long ago, but for 
the shame of deserting that Church whilst 
under political persecution, It is not, I 
would humbly submit, the continuance of 
penal statutes and political depression, that 
can ever remove the dire effects of centu- 
ries of misrule. The Irish character is 
well expressed in her motto : ‘Gentle when 
stroked, Fierce when provoked.’ Give me 
achosen band of twenty or thirty school- 
masters, and plenty of Bibles, and I pledge 
myselftoenterthe most turbulent, disturb- 
ed, disloyal, and barbarous district in ail 
Ireland; and in a very short time, under 
the blessing of God, do more to tranquillize 
the inhabitants, than an army of twenty or 
‘nirty thousand soldiers. 

“Ol! it is full time to try what gentle- 
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ness and kindness can do in subduing those 
passions which ages have contributed to 
rouse and strengthen, Present tothe trish 
peasantry, then, the olive-branch of peace, 
—feel for their wrongs,—pity their igno- 
rance,—convince them that you sympathize 
with them under their rational depression, 
that vou are disinterestedly seeking their 
prosperity ; and assuredly you will meet 
with their confidence and gratitude. When 
the poor of lreland shali be enlightened by 
a sound and suitable education,—elevated 
to the rank of freemen,—enjoying the pro- 
tection of the laws,—their industry encour- 
aged,—their nobility and gentry resident, — 
a safe and useful direction given to their 
native energies, and inoculated with the so- 
lid good qualities of their English and Scot- 
tish fellow-subjects, the day will not be far 
distant, I trust, when the Rose, the Thistle, 
and the Shamrock, shall so harmonize, as to 
prove, in every quarter of the globe, the 
emblems of a free, united, and powerful 
empire, the terror of despotism, and the 
harbinger of peace and good will, of civil 
and religious liberty, to the whole family of 
man.” pp. 1S9—192. 


To conclude ; we are not disposed 
to regard with any unfriendly feeling 
the sentiments which Mr. Steven has 
developed inthis pamphlet; and still 
less are we Inclined to criticise with 
severily the language in which they 
are conveyed. Mr. Stevenis evident- 
ly unpractised in book-making. His 
object on this occasion has been, not to 
produce a book which shall be admir- 
ed, but to present to the public what 
shall interest their feelings, and en- 
gage theirco-operation. And,in pur- 
suing this object, he has done, perhaps, 
all that was necessary to his success: 
he has stated facts perspicuously ; and 
though he may not have made the 
most of his materials, yet has he drawn 
his inferences and stated his impres- 
sions with considerable force. 

With respect to the plans of 
the Hibernian Society, it is impos- 
sible not to do houour to the be- 
nevolence which has dictated them, 
und to the ardent zeal and perse- 
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vering activity with which they have 
been prosecuted. They have at least 
obtatned the seal of success; and we 
hearuly pray that that success may be 
increased tenfold. Those who are 
disposed to quarrel with the Hiber- 
Nlan Society, ought surely first to es. 
tablish an engine of equal or superior 
potency, and to supersede the neces- 
sity of rs labours, by Completely oc- 
cupying. pot only the particular fields 
on which they are exercised, but all 
the barren and uncultivated wastes of 
Treland. It is easy to frame objec- 
tions to any plan. Even the Briuish 
and Foreign Bible Society and the 
Church Missionary Society meet with 
objectors, nay, with enemies, both 
numerous ond bitter. bat we must 
always maiotain In their case, and in 
that of every similar association 
whose object is admitted to be sub- 
stantially food in itself, that however 
we may discern grounds of objection 
in their constitution, Which scem sufli- 
cient to justify a refusal to unite with 
them, we can have no right to oppose 
and thwart their efforts, or to de. 
nounce them as undeserving of the 
public countenaice and support, un- 
til we shall have not merely pointed 
out, but also provided, the means of 
achieving ali the good which they 
were instituted toeffect. To advert 
toasome what parallel case: our read- 
ers, if they have not themseives wit- 
nessed, as we are happy to say we 
have done, must at least have heard 
of the labours, among the female pri- 
soners in Newgate, of Mrs, Fry, and 
some other benevolent ladies who are 
associated with her. The bappy ef- 
fects which have resulted from those 
labours are so marked, as, for a time 
at least, to have silenced objection. 
At present, if mentioned at all, they 
are mentioned only to be praised. 
Let us suppose, however, (a case 
which is very supposable.) that Mrs, 
Fry’s truly Christianexertions snould 
at length encounter tie fate which al- 
most every attempt of a similar kind 


has sooner or Jater met with ;—=that 
objectors should arise, who should 
urge the Quaker garb and plain lan. 
guage of this excellent lady, as rea. 
sons for discountenancing her visits 
to Newgate ; or who should bring for- 
ward, as a complete disqualification 
for the work of reforming the man. 
ners and saving the souls of the poor 
female convicts, the circumstance 
that she does not attend the service 
or partake of the sacraments of the 
Church of ineland :-— to such ob- 
jectors our reply would be: “ Gen. 
tlemen, we agree with you that it were 
much better ifall this had been effect. 
ed without the Intervention of Mrs, 
Fry and her friends. We should have 
been delighted to have seen the la- 
dies of the Bishop of London, and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Rector of 
St. Sepulchre’s, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, and the ladies of the 
Recorder, the Common Serjeant, and 
he Shenffs, superintending the tem 
poral and spiritual interests of these 
wretched outcasts from society—re- 
eglating their discipline, providing 
them with useful employment, re- 
straining their evil propensities, en- 
lightening their minds, touching their 
hearts, reading with them and pray- 
ing with them LEvery thing would 
then have been moving in its right 
and regular direction within the fe- 
male cells of Newgate, and Mrs. I'ry 
would doubtless have discovered, i 
the kecnness of her benevolent scru- 
tiny, some other negiccted spot in the 
moral world to cultivate, some other 
haunt of vice to visit and reform, 
some other children of misery to 
cheer andelevate. But things being 
us they are, We must rejoice thal God 
has raised up such instruments as 
Mis. Fry and her associates, to supply 
our deficiency of service; we must 
wish them ‘good luck in the name 
of the Lord :’ we feel ourselves con- 
Strained by ‘the love of Christ, 
end by a tender regard to souls 
‘perishing for lack of knowledge, 
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‘o aid their efforts, and to pray for a 
blessing on their labours.” 

Now, to apply this illustration to 
-he case more immediately In hand : 
had the incorporated socicty for edu. 
cating the lower classes ol the people 
of Ireland in the principles of true 
religion answered lis parpese;—had 
it succeeded in removing the thick 
darkness Which covered them, and in 
enriching and beautilying the moral 
wilderness Of that land with the fruits 
of knowledge, and picty, and peace, 
and ing 2A failing in this, 
had the bishops and clergy of the sis- 

» kingdom supplied this Society’s 
ick of service;—had they selected 
from among themselves, men of like 
minds with our Ridleys, and Lati- 
mers, and Bradfords, and employed 
chem, as Was done inthe dawn of our 
Jeformation, in iunerating, to preach 
iu the vernacular tongue, the Gospel 
to the Irish poor ;—had they planted, 
in every town an d in every village, 
seminaries of Christian instruction, 
and caused the living streams of sal. 
yation, which the evangelical Bedell 
had provided, to flow through the 
waste and desolate places ;—with the 
Bible in one hand and the Prayer 


book in the other, and with words of 


iindness and persuasion on their lips, 
had they applied themselves with af- 
fectionate earnestness to the work of 
the ministry ;—with a holy indiffer- 
nce to sector party, had they thought 
chiefly of attacking the strong-ho!ds 
ofsin in the heart, and saving the 
svuls of the people over whom the 
vrovidence of God had placed them, 
ius turning them from = darkness 
9 light and from the power of Sa- 
an unto God; we should probably 
sever have heard of the Hibernian 
Society and its exertions, and we 
saduld have been content not to have 
card of them ; for before we or our 
fathers had been called into being, 
io place would haee remained for 
the interference ef that institution, — 
Chis nes howevei * being as they ate, 
ore any person shall feel 
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entiticd to object to this Society, and 
still more to oppose ils progress. let 
him emulate us zeal, and patience, 
and perseverance ; is works of foich, 
and its labours of love. We will tot 
dispute the possibility of 
ing suctetles after a better LaSlOn, 
or of conducting then: more wisely, 
and unexceptionabiy, and efficiently 
to the purposed end. Let such so- 
cieties then be framed, and without 
delay. We promise them our best 
support. [reland presents a surtace 
sulliciently extensive to exhaust a 
larger poruon of weil-directed zeal 
than we fear is likely to be called into 
* There remaincth yet 
very much Jand to be 
The efforts of the Irish berarchy 
may sill find ample scope for their 
development in conflicting with ig- 
norance, and supersution, ard sin, 
without querulously lament'ng the 
domains which have been rescued 
from the power of those common (n- 
cmies, by the valour of other divisians 
of the church militant. Bur util 
such societies are actually tor-ned, 
and have established their title to 
confidence; until our bishops and our 
clergy have tully provided the requl- 
site means of Instruction and retotm- 
ation for the ignorant, nevlected, and 
degraded population of Ireland; we 
shall feel it our duty not merely to 
tolerate, but to commend to che SUP. 
port and the prayers of the Christian 
world, such attempts to spread know- 
ledge, civilization, and happiness, 
among cur fellow-subjects in that 
country, as have been made by the 
London Hibernian Society. 
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Oxford. Published at the Request 
of the Clergy present. Second 
Edition. Oxford: Parker. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1816, pp. 32. 


WE are always pleased to have the 
opportunity of noticing with appro- 
bation any public ministerial effort of 
our church; and we unleignedly re- 
jyoice when we perceive ber appoint- 
ed ministers conscious of the high 
ground they occupy on such occa- 
sions, «nd of their own propor:iona- 
bie responsibility fur the due discharge 
of their sacred function In this 
point of view, we cannot but consider 
Visitation Sermons as a very interest- 
ing object of regard. To visitations 
themselves, indeed, as at present 
usually conducted, we in other re- 
spects look with but very feeble in- 
terest. We apprehend that at such 
mixed periodical meetings of our le- 
gitimate instructers, ittvo often hap- 
pens that any thing is made the topic 
of intercourse but that which ought 
to be uppermost in their thoughts, 
and any thing 1s intended rather than 
muival admonition and direction. 
Perhaps Christianity, once so simple 
and unoffending an element in the 
assemblies of the faithful, has now 
become the subject of too delicate a 
feeling, and too nice a system of dis- 
quisition, to be introduced with safety 
even into a company of divines. 
Other causes might be assigned for 
this apparent departure from the pris- 
tine and profitable use of these pecu- 
liar meetings, But, ‘until the godly 
discipline of the primitive church 
may be restored again, which is much 
to be wished,’’ it is unquestionably in 
the highest degree desirable, that at 
least the fru/fit should supply, as far 
as possible, the deficiency : and we 
are disposed to think, that the degree 
of genuine spirit and vitality which 
flows through the mass of Visitation 
Sermons, whatever it be, may be con- 
sidered as a tolerably fair criterion, 
both of the individual state of mind 
possessed by the preachcr himself, 


Visitation Sermon. 


f March. 


and of the general standard of cleri- 
cal opinion around him; as well as 
of the still more extended advance or 
decay of religious knowledge and feel- 
ing in the whole body of the church, 

We cannot be thought to adopt a 
rash or ill-founded principle on this 
point, when, as we apprehend, few 
such sermons appear in print without 
the flattering and authoritative prefix 
“published at the request of the 
clergy present.” And if no attrac. 
tive titles of stalled or mitred theolo- 
ey add a factitious, though not un- 
seemly, weight to the plain respecta- 
bility of the author, we are inclined 
to attribute still more of meaning and 
of feeling; to such a request. And, 
further, ifa liberal reception on the 
part of the public add a still more au. 
thentic sancuon to the sentiments of 
the preacher ; if, ona subject wholly 
unconnected with party views and 
passing events, another edition of the 
sermon should be called for at no 
great distance of time from the first, 
we are surely at liberty to open it 
with still wider views, and to extract 
a more determinate test from its 
pages of the religious taste of the 
public at large. 

Jt was the second edition of the 
Sermon at the bead of the present 
article which fell into our hands, and 
induced an intention of laying It, with 
some few observations on its certainly 
able contents, before our readers: 
and at this period of time we must 
offer it to them, without being able 
to found any claim to their consider- 
ation on the novelty of its production. 

It is impossible not to see, at the 
first glance, that in proving the 
“‘ liberality’? of Christianity ** accord- 
ing to the genuine and full import of 
thatterm,’ Mr. Birch evidences him- 
selfto be a man of much strength 
of thought, conversant with the best 
authors learned and vernacular, and 
deeply imbued with a certain fer- 
vid and majestic, though not very 
musical tone of diction, derived from 
his classic masters. His whole set 
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mon, with the short but weighty as- 
sembluge of learned notes and quo- 
tations at the end, naturaily gives us 
the idea ofa very finished and some- 
what elaborate performance. Mr. 
Birch’s first labour, is to open the 
import of the term *]iveral,’’ as Con- 
nected with his text, (Lsa. xxxil. 
g;) * Phe liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” His observation on what 
‘liberality’? 1s not, in which we 
fully concur, 1s as follows :— 


«“ I] may observe, in the first place, that 
there prevails a very partial and erroneous 
notion of liberality, as if it mainly consisted 
in a readiness to concede and to give. 
To be ready to concede and to give, in mat- 
ters of interest or opinion, at the call of 
justice or true charity, is doubtless a part_ 
of liberality ; but to be ready to do so on 
other grounds is not liberality, as having no 
pretensions to virtue, and resulting, it 
may be, from weakness, error, or vice.” 
p. 4. 


The genuine and full import of 
the term 1s then given, which places 
itin antithesis and direct contrast 
with the idea of * slavery.” * Slavery 
we all know,’ says Mr Birch, * de- 
bases the human character, fosters 
our corrupt and abject propensities, 
deadens our affections, and destroys 
the very seeds and principles of ge- 
nerous and manly action.” (p. 2.) 
On the other hand, the terms libe- 
ral, in Latin, diserals, ingenuus, &c., 
corresponding to the Greek terms 
Aevbeeses, evyevns, Were Invented, ac- 
cording to our author, to denote the 
character contradistinguished from 
this state of mental debasement: and 
hence “the fundamental notion of 
liberality is as nearly allied to the 
Masculine and heroic virtues as to 
those of a milder class :” it is “the 
combined result of benevolence, 
strength of principle, and enlarged 
and elevated views ;’’ and, in fact, 
embraces all * the frresumplive moral 
habits ofa man of family, rank, and 
‘yndition.” pp. 2, 3. 

As the erand obiect of Mr. Birch’s 
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Sermon is to point out the proper 
dispesition of mind and heart for re- 
ceiving, in spirit and in truth, the 
Christian dispensation, we must thus 
early express our exact feeling with 
respect to this further use of his 
first general observation. That * li- 
beraltty”’ has a generic sense, dis- 
tinct from the mere ci:cumstance of 
‘* freely giving,’ we think it Iimpor- 
tant to observe : and we admire the 
definition which makes it :he antago- 
nist or opposite of ** slavery.” But 
we presume to suggest, that beyond 
this Mr. Birch is led into some con- 
fusion of ideas by a seeming but fal- 
lacious analogy between the general 
condition of mental slavery and 
freedom, and the peculiar circum- 
stunces and feelings of a slavish and 
a free condition in the body politic. 
This has led him to look for his no. 
tion of * liberality” in the character 
of persons of birth ; and toset before 
himself the “ presumptive” disposi- 
tions belonging to such a station in 
society, as the full and authentic re- 
presentation of the term ‘“ liberal.” 
This of course, by immediate infer. 
ence, he considers as the scriptural 
meaning of that term. And hence 
the ulterior conclusion naturally re- 
sults, contrary to all fact and expe- 
rience as well as to the plainest prin- 
ciples of Scripture, that persons of 
high and generous birth, persons 
noble or free-born, may be frresumed 
to be In a disposition to receive 
Christianity rather than the poor, the 
illiterate, andthe slave. Surely in this 
respect the authority of the Apostle is 
conclusive: “In Christ Jesus there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, circumci- 
sion bor uncircumcision, dod nor 
free.” Nay, of the two, if preference is 
given to either, it is rather * to those 
of low estate.”? “ Hath not God cho- 
sen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith ?....” ‘ Not many wise men 
afier the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many 70b/e (evyevess) are called. But 
God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things 
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which are mighty......and things that 
are desfised hath God chosen......that 
no fiesh should glory in his pre- 
sence.” Assuredly, to have a dispo- 
sition “to become the sons of God,” 
is “ not of d/ood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” 

Reverting,then, to the first and ex- 
cellent notion of Mr. Birch, which 
contrasts the idea of * liberality” with 
that of “slavery,” we must suggest 
whether he has not failed of doing 
justice to his own conceptions, by 
departing from the very ground he 
had assumed, or rather by limiting 
his position at the very moment he 
had obtained for himself the widest 
possible range. The true radical 
signification of the word rendered 
“ jiberal” in the text (from the He- 
brew 33), Is sfontane/ty, or acting 


Sreely and of our ownaccord, whether 


in giving, or in any other action in 
which we may be engaged. Hence 
unquestionably the same term Is oc- 
casionally taken to signify a king or 
prince ;* partly, perhaps, from his 
being supposed more free and unre- 
straigied in his actings than inferior 
persons subjected to the laws; but 
principaily from his supposed capaci- 
ty and habit of large and liberal cona- 
tions, to which particular act of free- 
dom itis not to be denied that the 
word in question is usually apphed 
But if Mr. Birch properly refuses 
this exclusive application of the word 
“liberal,” In the one case 3 and if he 
would plead, as we understand him 
to do, for its far more comprehen- 
sive and generic import, as that of 
free and unrestrained action, whether 
hodily or mental; we should also 
most strongly resist its Itmitation 


« 


(which in fact is narrower than any 


* 59) Sponte, ultro, liberaliter contulit.... 
obtul:t de suo quantum et quands convenit, 
munificus tuit (more Regis unde any Rex. 
conf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 23) Castelu Lex. We 
have no doubt the origin of this and all kin. 
dred words has a primary reference to men- 
tal freedom, and only to high rank through 


the medium of freely giving, &c. 
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before) to the single instance of high 
or free-Lorn persons, or persons in g 
noble or a liberal condition of life; 
and should plead tor the extension 
of the term to every situation of life, 
every position otf mind, every feeling 
of the heart, under which a person 
may be supposed to act sfontaneous. 
ly, freely, without restraint, without 
dias. Persons of liberal and ingenu. 
ous birth, or, as we commonly say, 
persons in high life, whether by in- 
heritance or otherwise, are often, 
perhaps generally, of all buman be- 
ings born ine the world, the most 
imperfect masters of their own ac 
Ulons, motives, and principles. They 
are governed by the commanding 
force of worldly opinion and public 
example, as well as by many private 
and peculiar temptations, together 
with an infinite varie'y of circum- 
stances both external and Internal, to 
which, we may say, * the mean- 
est slave within the hall’’ 1s compa. 
ratlvely a stranger. Their very 
virtues, under such an influence, be- 
come of a questionable nature, And 
Without taking full advantage of the 
numerous declarations and principles 
of Scripture on this head, is it too 
much to say, using the terms of Mr. 
Birch, that their very “‘generosity” Is 
often ostentation, their ** frankness” 
dissimulation, their ‘ courage’ 4 
haughty and unbending spirit? Truc 
“humanity,” with “unassuming gen 
tleness and modesty,” we are far 
from thinking are the “ presumptive 
moral habits of a man of family ;” 
and though we say it with every res 
pect for the necessary and providen- 
tial cistincuons of rank, yet the moral 
philosopher (without being actuatec 
by jealousy,) will often Jook else: 
where for “the genuine and nobler 
eraces of simplicity and truth.” Sec 
pp. 2, 3. 

The tendency of these observa: 
tions is to lead the reader to what 
we cannot but consider as the truc 
notion of © liberality,” which 15; 
that of exemption from the corrupt 
ensnaring, and enslaving biss of ou: 
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ward circumstances, or of inward 
passions, or of whatever conduces to 
deprive 
action as a moral agent, and to force 
orto misiead him Into injurious or dis- 
gracelul Courses, against the genuine 
dictates of reason, conscience, and 
truth. It is unhappily but too true 
of human nature, constituted or ra- 
ther deranged as it now is, that its 
own sfontanrous tendencies move di- 
rectly Contrary to all those dictates: 
and the affecting but inspired delin- 
eation of ** man’s heart,” ts, that it Is 
«evil from his youth.” With this 
conviction on our minds, we must 
aliow, indeed, that a primary sfonta- 
neily, in nature as it now iS, must 
lead to the Opposite of all we mean 
by “berality : and where the human 
being isenow left to himselt, tree 
from every check and restraint, and 
at liberty to ** walk in the imagina- 
tion of his own heart,” nothing can 
be expected but the most abyect sla- 
very to the most tyrannical of all 
masters, his own lusts. And this, as 
itappears to us, méghe after all turn 
out to be the fair Construction of too 
many of Mr. Birch’s splendid and 
highborn virtues. But if, following 
a distinction of Bishop Taylor, we 
were to Say, that “men are naturally 
evil, but still only by a superinduced 
nature; and that “this evil nature 
isnot a thing that we Cannot avoid ; 

we made it, and therefore we niust 
help it: but as,in the superinducing 
this evil nature, we were thrust for- 
ward by the world and the devil, and 
by all objects from) without, and 
weakness from within; so in the 
curing it we are to be helped by God 
and his most Holy Spirit ;”’ 
view of the case, it Is true that per- 
fect shontaneity would be perfect (ibe- 
reality ; because we should then mean, 
that the first and original tendencies 
of man having been “very 
good,” that stute of mind and heart 
Which leaves him free to act accord. 
ing to those first tendencies, and re- 
leases him from the constraints of 
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his sufierinduced nature, and all its 
accidental circumstances, and that 
only, is the proper liberty and true 
spontaneous movement of the soul. 
But the question again returns, 
Where shall we find ¢hzs spontaneity, 
this ¢rue liberty or diberadity of soul ? 
Where, we mean, does experience, 
does Scripture, does the nature of 
things, and do the canclusions of all 
ages, and almost all philosophy, teaci: 
us to look with the greatest expecta- 
tion of finding 7, or even its picture 2 
We answer boldiy, Where the re- 
straints are greatest on cort rupt na. 
ture, and ** the outward man ;”’ where 
the indulgence of the nui, the 
malignant, the ambitious, the world- 
ly senument is rendered by circum- 
stances the most difficult and the 
most infrequent. In a word, by no 
means should we look for such libe- 
rality amidst the hich, the noble, 
and the great, as its first residence. 
True we shouid be as far from any 
purpose of limiting the grace of God, 
as we expressed ourselves before to 
be from 4 desire to speak evil of dig- 
nities. We remember with exulta- 
tion that the early conquests of Chris- 
tlanity, and of the Omnipotent Grace 
which pdoaaake, tes made amongst 
every rank. We can boast of Nico- 
demus a ruler of the éews, of the 
still more déicral Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and of Paul the 
disciple of Gamiualici. Indeed, /earn- 
ine we should ever inciude in the 
most iccomplishments of 
the advocate ot Christianity But fo: 
the actual pe! saving reception of 
its holy, humbling, and heart-scarch- 
ing doctrines, we should first look tg 
a different quarier. We should iook 
to the quict, retired, unassuming, 
unobirusive, unhcard-of virtues o} 
humble itfeyas the best soil for gonu- 
best 
We should turn to, the 
low unattractive station, where 
the stake Is netther large nor splen- 
did ; where temptation falls with its 
eastest stroke, and:he world tugns its 
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least brilliant side ; where spectators 
are few, and whcre buman fame and 
applause can scarcely in any case 
supply the motives to action. We 
should turn, perhaps, to that spot 
where the original curse (now almost 
become a blessing) takes its most 
genuine form—* In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread til] thou re- 
turn to the dusi”— for our specimen 
of that true “ liberaliiy,’? which, by 
* devising liberal things,” shall stand 
the test of the great Searcher of all 
hearts. 

We intend not, indeed, in deliver- 
ing this opinion, to deny that pover- 
ty, or a low station of life, has its pe- 
culiar temptations. We are aware 
of the wise prayer of Agur, which 
has stood the test of all succeeding, 
as doubtless it contained the experi- 
ence of all preceding, generations. 
Nor has St. Paul denied the superi- 
ority, in some respects, (perhaps 
principally of temporal accommoda- 
tion,) which a state of personal free- 
dom possesses above that of actual 
slavery. But ne adds immediately 
after, with that noble and exalted 
liberality which is the real prepara- 
tive for Christianity, or, as we are 
rather disposed to say, which Chris- 
tianity alone can inspire in all its ex- 
tent, “ Art thou called being a slave ? 
care not for it: but if thou mayest 
be free, use itrather. He that is call- 
ed in the Lord, being a slave, is the 
Lord’s freeman ; and he that is call- 
ed, being free, is the Lord’s servant.” 
Nothing can more faithfully echo 
such a sentiment, nor indeed can any 
thing better close our remarks on 

this part of the subject, than the fa- 
mous saying of the golden-mouthed 
Patriarch of Constantinople: Moves 
coiv cAsubspos, was proves D7 aY, week THY 
Burirsay Bariamatepos, 0 Tav wradwy 
amnrrayuces: * That man alone is 
LIBERAL ; that manalone is a prince, 
and more kingly than royalty itself, 
whois set free from the dominion of 
his passions.’ It need not be added, 
that Mr. Birch’s notion, in connect- 


ing even the semblance of liberality 
whth high birth, implies rather a 
faulty cunverse of the above noble 
propesition. 

But we hasten to the body of the 
Sermon, which is principally occupi- 
ed in pursuing a conception of no 
common order, and In a strain of no 
ordinary strength of language, which 
has led Mr. Buch—we employ his 
own words——* to illustrate the com. 
parative enlargement of a Christian's 
views, and the elevation of his suul, 
by the supposed case of a fihulosopihic 
heathen, or man of Liberal and lofty 
sentiments, indulying a train of re. 
flection congenial to such a mind, and 
gradually led on to the study of the 
Christian system, by the contempla- 
tion of some of the Rreat truths of 
the religion of nature.” It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Birch supposes the 
possibility of such a Case of liberality 
in the heathen world, fiom his refer. 
ence to “many sublime notions in 
the writings of the ancients, many 
noble aspirations after religion and 
virtue occasionally exempiified in 
their lives.” 

Accordingly, he supposes a man 
of truly elevated spirit,” who does in- 
deed possess, according to the words 
of the Stoic, that inestimable gift of 
Heaven, “a heart han of worth and 
generous energy *5—and in answer 
to the question which be may be sup- 
posed to ask himself, from the words 
of the same Stoic, * What am I? 
and what is it to live conformably to 
the design of my being !}’’—the fol. 
lowing process is imagined by Mr. 
Birch to take place in his mind. 


“He looks beyond this ephemeral ex's- 
tence into eternity; this ephemeral eXiS- 
tence,—which he likens, with the moralist 
and the poet, to a shadow, to adream, tothe 
track of an arrow, to the flying foam of a 
wave on the boundless ocean. He raises 
his view from the transitory forms of things 


———<! 





* « Ticoctum generoso pectus honesto.” 
Persii Sat. = 

t “* Quid sumus, et quidnam victuri §'§* 
nimur ?” Ibid. 
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to their Divine Original. To him the sun 
‘a his nooneday strength proclaims from 
_bove the Sun of the iatellectual world, the 
Oue Almight y, the inexhaustible source of 
‘ ght and life, himself ¢ dwelling in light 

approachable, whom no man bath seen, 
He is carried by a glance of 
t.e mind from this orb we inhabit, and the 
s-stems which roll around us, into the 
depths of infinite space; and he knows 
and feels that God is present every where : 
nor can he fix any bounds to the creative 
nergies of a beneficence as essentially 
sundecss oS space itself. Yet amidst all 
lc Munilicenee of nature, all the mighty 
scenes :f matertal th ings, which unfold 
sat ives without end to his imagination, 
he is sensible, that as there can be nothing 
so there can be nothing great, in the 
eye of Him who made them.” p. 5, 


> 
or can sce. 
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“He looks upon himself, and he there 
beholds, defaced indeed, but not obliterat-, 
ed or deStroyed, the Divine image, the 

acities of an intellectual, a morai, and 
S| wn ae being, which imply resembiance 
or afl unity to the Cre sator—which have no 
sivnable limit to their improvement, no 
onceiyable connection with perishable 
matter. He deems that nothing was cre- 
nied in vain, much less these : he cannot 
Joubt that tie true end of his being must 
consist in the development and full ex- 
ercise of these his proper faculties; and 
that human life is a state of discipline and 
pebation, and of little more. * For has 
the Deity formed me thus capable of going 
a to pertecuon, only that when I have just 
embarked, as it were, in the noblest of all 
vaterprizes, he should put forth his hard, 
‘e4in to reduce me to non-entity, and that 
Isho ald perish forever ?? His heart revolts 
rom the imptous absurdity of such acon- 
clusion.” p. 6. 


Mr. Birch further supposes the 
same philosophic inquirer to reflect 
Upon the nature, measure, and pro- 
baule consequences of that moral 
perfection, or its contrary, of which 
such a being as man Is capable ; and 
exclaims, 

” - eappy is he, beyond the common bot, if, 

I the standard of exceiience in his view 
he do eS Not see cause to be deeply humili- 
ated by the contrast, and does not find just 
'ecasion for the inward agonies of indignant 

1 for painful and 
No. 195 
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Christ. 
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ing reflections on the folly,-the vice, the 
versatility of human nature.” p. 7 


Ifas a refuge from these painful 
self-reflections he should be driven 
for a moment to the thougitlessness 
of pleasure, the conclusions ot fatal- 
ism, * the self-doomed pusit of aban- 
doning his post” in utter despair; 
yet the next moment, finding an in- 
stinctive and irresistible repvision in 
his mind from the use of such dc. 
structive remedies, and in all ine 
distress which such a state of mind 
would engender, hesitating to what 
post he should betake himseli— 


‘Ts it probable that he will reject without 
a hearing the pretensions of the Christian 
revelation, (supported, as they are, by the 
great endowments of many of its believers, 
by their Magnanimous constancy, and in- 
tegrity of life,)to furnish him with that 
fuller knowledge, which he cannot but fer- 
vently desire, of the dispensations of Hea- 
ven, and of the real nature, the duties, and 
destiny of man? He inquires,—and be be- 
lieves; and, in. proportion to the depth and 
extent of his inguiries, his conviction be- 
comes stronger and more solid. He views 
with admiration the concurrent and recipro- 
cal force of the manifold evidence by which 
the truth of the Gospel is evinced to the 
rational and to the moral apprehension of 
mankind. Hitherto he had seen the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, like the mysteries 
of science, avowedly secreted, as it were, 
and kept apart from the eyes of the vul- 
gar. He now beholds, instead of the 
schools of theorists, exulting in a presumed 
superiority to the prejudices and errors of 
a benighted world, areligion of general ef- 
ficacy; a religion fitted, not exclusively to 
philosophers, but to civilized man; a reli- 
grionw which asserts its truth, as by all other 
modes of proof, so by this, that * it is 
preached to the peor being a dispensa- 
tion of universal § light to them that sit in 

darkness and in the shadow of death.’? He 
hails that heavenly light; and he beholds 
the darkness, with all its train of horrors 
and abominations, the baleful brood of su- 
perstition, vanish before its ascending glo- 
ry, and he knows, from the very nature 
and constitution of things, that a day shall 
come, when their place will no where be 
found, when *the earth shall full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” pp. 8—1". 
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Lastly, by meditating on’ the dis- 
pensations, the doctrines, the pre- 
cepis of this religion, Mr. Birch 
supposes his now rising convert to 
becume progressively and rapidiy 
freed from error; charmed by the. 
simplicity of Gospel worship, the pu- 
rity of Gospel morality ; convinced 
of tne depravity of sin ; led “to adore 
with enlightened faith the justice 
and wisdom of the Most High, and 
to repose, with entire confience and 
joyful hope, on his boundless mer- 
cy;” impressed with the two great 
cardinal virtues of genuine Christian- 
ity, charity an? humility ; bent to 
the entire reformation of the inmost 
defects of his character, and most 
especially (o a triumph over passion 
and pride; yet taught not to deem 
hisown powers Competent to this re- 
form, but “ looking with suppliant 
confidence to the aid of his Almighty 
Lord, with whom he cultivates an 
ennobling communion, and implores 
that aid in prayer.” And in all this, 
which he had once “fondly fancied 
to be something mean and servile, 


«¢ He now beholds ‘the spirit of an exalted 
freedom, of the glorious hberty of the ehil- 
dren of Ged,’ and he now sees, that from 
this alone, as from its native root, can ulti- 
mately mse, and flourish in the beams of 
eternal dy, that * pertect love, which casi- 
eth out fear ’—that humble and holy love, 
that entire devotion and indissolable union 
of the regenerate heart, that ardour of the 
purest and most clevated filial piety, which 
has the gracious sanction of the Supreme 
himsclf for addressing H:m by the endear- 
ing appellation of * Abba, Father.’ ” p, 12. 


We cannot, after doing this ample 
justice already to Mr. Birch’s pages 
in our own, follow him through the 
closing triumphs of his philosophic 
convert; or through the truly ani- 
mated description that he has viven 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
as affording an entire exemplification 
of genuine Christian “ liberality” in 
all its fullest and highest extent; 
nor further can we otherwise than 


Visitation Sermon, 


f March, 


simply allude to the not less snimat. 
ed portraiture of the Saviour himself 
in whom 


‘* All his Father shone 
Substantially express’d,” 


In this description, however, we can- 
not refrain from noticing the very 
Just, and, we may add, original ob. 
servation, that to use the word [ jibe- 
rality |, 


“In connection with Him, to whom hath 
been given ‘a name, that is above every 
name,’ would, surely, have something in it 
unbecoming, and even absurd. To apply 
a moral term, allusive to our social habits, 
and not unsviled by the senses in which 
it is usually employed, to the expression of 
Divine excellence, is only to expose the 
meanness and poverty of human language.” 
p. 16. 


We shall only quote further, with 
a view to the remarks that we may 
have to subjoin upon the whole result 
of the statements of the Sermon, the 
following passage, which Mr. Birch 
has freely offered, as if in qualifica- 
tion of his own sentiments, and in 
anticipation of the very objection 
which it was natural to expect would 
be made to the entire construction 
of his original hypothesis. 


‘““T have supposed the conversion of 3 
philosophic and noble-minded heathen, su- 
perior to vulgar prejudice, and to the spirit 
of his times. !t may not, however, be amiss 
to advert fur one moment tothe sentiments 
which were habitually combined with the 
notion of liberty by those nations, whio 
asserted an exclusive claim to liberal ha- 
bits and manners, and gave to the rest of 
mankind the appellation of Barbarians. 
The pride of power and superiority was 
the prevailing sentiment in the freemen of 
Greece and Rome. He was proud in his 
liberty; proud in his conscicus supremacy 
in refinement, art, and science ; proud ii 
his political ascendency and dominion overt 
the world ; and prouder still in bis domes- 
tic despotism over his crouching and trem- 
bling slaves. The latter pride mainly con- 
tributed to that keen relish of the enjoy- 
ments of freedom, and that passionate at- 
tachment, which rendered him so fierce 
and resolute in its defence. His liberality 
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petrayed the foulness of its origin ; and, 
notwithstanding all his pretensions to free- 
dom, and to an exclusive humanity and 
civilization, exhibited Bagrant marks of in- 
pred servility,—the servility of abject pride, 
and the tamt of an inveterate barbarism. 
And in regard to their moral theories, to 
the very system, of which it is said by a 

reat author, ‘Were I not a Christian, I 
would be a Stoic,’ does it not bear writ- 
ten on its front the self-sufficient arro- 
gance of the national character? Its lofty 
sirain of virtue was in a great measure 
founded on principles radically vicious ; 
individual presumption,—rnigour, unmixed 
with pity for the frailities of mankind,— 
and in these low conceptions of God, by 
which they raised their own excellence to a 
fancied equatity with the Divine. ‘The lib- 
erality of Stoicism, though on a higher 
scale, had a close resemblance to the liber- 
ality of common life. It was a species of 
refined and polished pride, in the garb of 
virtue, with little real abatement of the 
essential hardness and insolence of its na- 
ture. Flow different all this from the gen- 
gious liberality of the Christian ; who ex- 
alts indeed in the consciousness that he ts 
‘tree, but uses his liberty not as a cloak 
of maliciousness, but as the servant of 
God.’ id PP 13—15. 

Now, perfectly coinciding as we do 
with this very plain but awful expo- 
sion of the extent and the worth of ail 
the boasted virtues to be found in the 
most refined and favoured seats of 
heathenism; nay, further, consider- 
iny it by fair inference as a just est- 
mate of the natural growth of mere 
humanity in its higbest state of culu- 
vation; must we not further look 
upon this concession as virtually giv- 
ing up the whole theory of liberality, 
against which we were under the ne- 
cessity of excepting in the opening 
ofour review ; and as demonstrating, 
in point of fact, the total misconcep- 
lio Of associating even in idea the 
notion of “ liberality’? with that of 
“the presumptive moral habits of a 
men of family,” “ men of rank and 
condition,’ andsoon!? We are, in. 
deed, very far from imputing to so 
sevsisle a mun as Mr. Sirch the ab- 
suid notion, ‘ha’ men in high life are 
ac'taily found to be more disposed 
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towards religion than men in low life. 
—But we do disclaim the notion, 
which we conceive Mr, Birch to have 
maintained, that there is a something 
in the apparent virtues of biyh life, 
which looks more like the real] vir- 
tues of Christianity than Certain cor- 
responding «appearances in vulgar 
life. We ground our disclaimer up- 
onthe very principle of our preacher 
himself, that pride is at the bottom, 
and often on the very surface too, of 
most men’s affected * high born” 
liberality. The “pride of liber'y 5” 
the * pride of conscious supremacy ;” 
the “pride of political ascendency ;”’ 
and **fierceness and resoluteness,” 
in the defence of its proud privileges, 
we presume to be the exact descrip- 
tion of all those boasted appearanres 
by which buman nature in elevation 
distinguishes itself * frem its own 
fiesh”? in an inferior condition ; and 
never, we believe, will the truly wise 
man fear his non-copformity in beart 
and depertment to the Character of 
his Saviour more than when, ip out- 
ward condition, he is most removed 
from Him who “ came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister.” 

But if we are disposed thus to sup- 
port, from his own payes, our dissent 
from Mr. Birch, in connecting his 
notion of Christian “liberality” with 
high birth and distinguished rank in 
society, we vre no less disposed to 
qualify our epprobation of a state- 
ment, which leys the scene of the 
brightestand highest exercise of such 
liberality, in the breast of a ** philo- 
sofihic and noble-minded heathen. ”’-— 
Our objection is not, that a heathen 
philosopher may not become a Chris- 
ap convert; a fact which the names 
of Jusun, Origen, and many of the 

latonic Fathers, as they are some- 
times called (with rather equivocal 
commendation,) would abundantly 


confirm; not to mention some of the 
soundest philosophers of jacer times, 
who have also becn humble worship. 
Much 


pers at the foot of the Cross. 
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less do we object to the series of re- 
ficculions, so ably A ge and so 
beautifully delineated by Mr. Birch, 
as possibly arising In ‘be mind of any 
convert. previously to and attendant 
upon his fii st views of Christian truth. 
Bui we are fearful of any statement 
Which makes such a course of reflec- 
tion appear more natural to one class 


of men tnan to another; and most of 


al! to one, whom, op Mr. Birch’s own 
lasteguoted principles, we should decm 
i288 *p epared than many others to give 
thes birth, or ripen them into effec- 
tusi operation, It is too flattering, 
in sur humble opinion, to the natural 
pride and selt-sufficiency of human 
reason, to suppose it capable of a de- 
erce of refinement and abstraction 
from low and ordinary pursuits, pas- 
sings, and feelings which shall render 
it waterady pervious to Christian ar- 


enments and Christian motives. — It 


S$ecims to assuimec., what we are sure, 
» ¥) on Dine) ex7 reat r 4 

nevertheless, Mir. Birch would be the 

eerie from asserune, that any dis- 


tincuons,mereiy humac, and which, 
as $ tch, are caiculated to foster hue 
Mot vanity, erregence, and self-con. 
cel. yieid a soth weal adapte d for the 
(Fico: celesual growth.’? We are 
fearfui of leaning, in such a mode of 
argumont, to tbat most unwise as 
weil os most dangerous of all idola- 
tries. the idolatry of human learning, 
of which we see too much in all days. 
Learning: is no more “the mothe r of 
devotion” than “icnorance”’ can be: 
apd there is at least this advantage 
on the side of that ignorance which 
is not wilful, that it affords far less 
temptation to pride than the unsanc- 
tied acquisitions of science. We 
have the authority of inspiration for 
the only balance which we wish to 
establish on this subject: Knowledg 
puffeth up, but Charity edifieth.” 
Indeed, we must own, that this and 
some bordering questions stand upon 
rround on which we never would en- 
tcr but from a strove sense of duty, 
and which we always tread with awe 
and hesitation. We set before our 





selves some of the most pure and re- 
nowned characters that ancient phi- 
losophy and ancient history can fur- 
nish, and we ask ourselves the ques. 
tion—Were such persons in a fitter 
disposition than others, their lower 
and more “servile”? neighbours, for 
embracing Christianity? They soar. 
ed in their writings to the sublimegg 
flight of morality, and even specula. 
tive, and contemplative wneolory,—. 
Some few, though not always the 
most eminent of pany are reported 
to have been free from the baser pro. 
pensities of vicious passion. Some 
devoted themselves with the mose 
heroic ardour to the service of their 
country, and evenof their gods: and 
the almost universal, hay, we had said 
the almost (in them) excusable, vice 
of vain-glorious ambition was not 
quite so Conspicuous in some as in 
others. They had not d&gAt; and 
they seemed, in some few instances, 
ardcnily to seeckafter it. If the light 
of Carisiianity had beamed upon 
them, would they have welcomed it, 
fullowed it, and “ waked in it as chil. 
dren of the light??? The question, 
if not capable of solution, ought not, 
it is true, to be asked. And if no 
approxtination can be made to a solu- 
tion on elther side, let us even now 
dismiss it without athought. But 
if the reasoning, or rather the Jan- 
guage, of Mr. Birch has seemed to 
approximate toa favourable result on 
the one side; must not fact and the 
evidence of history be heard, though 
in fearful mitigation of such a con- 
clusion, on the other side? What 
was the fact subsequentiy to the 
Christian era? In what ranks, for 
the most part, were “ the philoso- 
phic and noble-minded heathens” of 
Greece and Rome ten to be found; 

—men of learned, “ lofty,” “liberal,” 

and enlightened minds, * superior 
to vulgar prejudices,” daring even 
to ridicule the stupid superstitions 
and impure deitics of their own 
country, nay belgie as it scems, to 
borrow some of their ¢ loftte 
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notions of morality from the sacred 
pages of Inspiration itself ;—where 
were these, we ask. for the most 
part, to be found ¢ in answer to the 
question, we allude with feelings very 
dierent from those of triumph or 
exsultetion of any kind, to the philo- 
gopatc Seneca, the contemporary, 
auc the supposed acquaintance, of 
St. Paul, yet remaining a heathen 
sii—to the witty Lucian, having 
emptied his quiver at Jupiter and 
Charce, repleaisling it ence more 
wih shefts of ricicule ayainst Christ 
and b's Aposties. We turn with 


shecderag disgust from the Chris- 
tla pe cecutions, excited and viru- 


levy Concucied by the polite Piiny, 
wiriuous Trajan, the fiows An- 
tutus. We anight be more sur- 
prised, eXcept at least under our au- 
iher's vicw oi \he subject, by the cool, 
discrliuinating, * liberal,’? “ noble- 
mindeu,.? out still determinately hos- 
tilc records of the severe Tacitus. 
And, in fine, we must leave the pain- 
ful statement to be concluded by one, 
perhaps, of the most unbiassed of 
all Christian historians, as at least 
the most tree from any suspicion 
of illiberality, bigotry, and gothic 


the 


contempt of human learning—we 
mean the jearned and impartial 


Mosheim, whose nervous words we 
quote from the original of Miller’s 
excellent Compendium. Sapiientis- 
mus itaque fhilosophus | Marcus 
Antoninus] injusta in Christianos 
decreta ipse scribebat, Judicesque 
patiebatur eos aservis et vilissimis 
Msmuinibus delatos, in equuleum con- 
jiccre, et extremoaflicere supplicto.”’ 
(Sec. 2.) And a little further the 
illowing remarkable sentence oc- 
curs inSec. 3: A.que graviter, ac 
lmperatores, Christiapis nocebant 
thilosophi Platonici, qui, ut multa dis- 
A ipline nostre scita probabant, ita 
Ammonii exemplo, concordiam ali- 
(dam veteris et nove religionis moe 
icbantar.” 

If these affectine’ memorials of 
l even fhilosofhic yioe 


en 
ee a 


] 
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lence, pride, and perverseness, do 
nothing more, they willat least teach 
us to receive with caution every 
statement, that should do so much 
as hint at a congruéty between * the 
wisdom” of ‘ the wise, the scribe, 
the disputer of this world,” and that 
of the simple, unadulterated, heart- 
searching, and soul-hurmbling doc- 
trines of the Gospel of Christ. ‘ Af- 
ter that, inthe wisdom of God, THE 
WORLD BY WISDOM KNEW not Gop, 
it pieased God by THE FOOLISHNESS 
OF PREACHING to save them thal be- 
lieve.” Lei it, however, only be 
strongly asserted that “we are all 
like sheep, going astray, each turn- 
ing to his own way ;” and we will 
not, on our own part, mightly con- 
tend for the greater remoteness of 
one class, than of another, from the 
right way. Let it be solemnly and 
practically inculcated on the con- 
sciences and hearts of men, that they 
are all by nature In bondage to the 
prince of darkness, led captive by him 
at his will, and slaves under him to 
the dumineering influence of pride 
or passion, ambition or sensuailty, 
selfishness in act or in desire and de- 
sion; and we will not extravagantly 
insist on the read slavery of the world- 
ly-wise, the high or the free-born, 
beyond the afferent servility of the 
poor, the illitcrate, and the menial. 
Let zo seemly or piausible, indeed, 
but deceptive shadow of mere human 
excellcnce be substituted for or made 
the guide to Christtar holiness and 
true “tiberality ” of soul; and then 
we will give up any supposed predi- 
lection on our part, fer the humble 
and unostentatious qualities of infe- 
rior life. We profess nothing be- 
yond an earnest atid heartfelt zeal 
for the claims of Divine grace ; 
and we wish only to urge the true 
and genuine meaning of the Divine 
declaration NO MAN Can come to 
me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him.’’ 

That the method of Divine ope- 
ration on the human heart. more es- 
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pecially in the great work of man’s 
conversion to God, is a thing as 
strictly defined, as it is strongly as- 
serted in holy Scripture, we are very 
far froin thinking: * The wind biow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound tiereof, but canst not 
tell whence i} cometh nor whither it 
goeth: so isevery one thatis born 
ofthe Spirit.”” This Divineinfluence, 
we have so question, is often so con- 
ducted as not to be distingrulsiied 
from the ordinery intellectual opera- 
tions of the human soul. If, more- 
over, we could conceive a mind, per- 
fecuy jree from all bias or warp 
arising out of its own natural corrup- 
tion, or its superiiduced pride, pre- 
judice, folly, and self-interest; and, 
in that state, reasoning upon the sub- 
yect of Divine truth, and gradually 
advancing towards dcfinite conclu- 
sions; we see in Mr. Birch’s able 
and discriminaiing sidiements, very 
moech the line of argumei: which we 
might expect suc’ a mind to take. 
The conclusions of Sertpture are, 
doubtiess. the coaclusiens of r7ght 
reason. * Wespe. 
them that are perfect.” 
being so greatly corrupt and bi sed, 


k wisdom amongst 
And thougn, 


itis not conceivable for «a mament, 
that, withou: 
ence of Divine grace at every sicp of 


the controlling woflu- 


our procress, ** weekine im us both 
to will and to do,’ we could proceed 
alone so justand scriotural and rea. 
sonable a train of arzuments 3 yet, 
under that controling influence, 
eradnaliy removing obstructions, 
and clearing the “visual ray” of tre 
soul, we can fuily believe that the 
mind of a man, say of a philosopher, 
might proceed from step to step In 
such a process, with no direct ap- 
pearance or consciousness of be- 
ing preternaturally or divinely led. 
Even in ¢this case, however, we 
could have no doubt, reasoning 
both from Scripture and experi- 


ence, that a Divine operation of 
grace was going forward in such 
a mind; and, perhaps, a want of 
distinct and prominent reference to 


this operation of grace may have 
thrown a questionable air over Mr, 
Birch’s reasonings; as weil as led 
him, it may be, to some of the inac- 
curacies in point of fact, at which 
we have taken the liberty of hinting, 

But, further, we are constrained to 
add, that such a line of reasoning we 
con by no means think likely to be 
the only, or the general, or even the 
probable, method by which the Spirit 
of Divine grace will see fit to act, in 
leading the soul intoa knowledge of 
the truth. The Spirit, as it has been 
finciy observed, ‘is a most free 
agent 5’? and for once that he conde- 
scends to use the *“ weapons ” of ‘+a 
carnal warfare,’’ he will many times 
be found touse others more secret 
and mysterious, but equally effectu- 
lend “ mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strong holds, casting 
down imaginations, and bringing eve- 
ry thourht into the obedience of 
Christ.” What the niultitude of rea- 
soners could not effect, in an ancient 
and famous council, towards ihe con- 
version of an obstinate unbelieving 
oppcnent, it is reported was at once, 
and as if by miracle, accomplished 
by the expedient of a simple and un- 
lettered believer, rising from his 
seat, and pronouncing, in ali the 
power of conscious truth, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The unbeliever, “ fall- 
ing down on his face, worshipped 
God, and confessed that God was with 
themofatruth.” Is there not some- 
thing analogous to this in the ordi- 
nary impressions produced on the 
minds cof genuine converts to Chris- 
tinity, in che weekly assemblies of 
the faithful? Or is it not ofien feund 
—without at all approaching towards 
the regions of fanaticism or sell- 
deception—that a word in season, 
or even a glance of thought, or 4 
fit of sickness, or an unexpected 
mercy, or some other favourable 
and apparently accidental, perhaps 
momentary, occurrence, affords the 
awakening call, aud constitutes the 
turning point in the work of con 
version ° 
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multitude of cases, to account for 
what have been not un: apily termed 
“the crane-neck turns’”’ in the 
man mind, as weil as in human life? 
Nay more, cana man bimseif fre- 
quenuy or easily retrace the progress 
of his own mind, ip the various steps 
of reasoning or fecling by which he 
has found himself at length treading, 
ys he humbly hopes, within the lim- 
ws of the spiritual Canaan ? Those 

who hold the uniform and instanta- 
jeous infusion of an holy principle at 
he sacred font of baptism, must in 
consistency believe the reception of 
Christian impressions to be always 
prot to any distinct or definite 
reasoning upon the subject. And 
those who hold the necessity of 
personal fgith vnd actual obedience 
in after life, to complete the bap- 
tismal act, must, nevertheless, have 
often observed the arrival of those 
saving acts of the soul, to be, to 
appearance at least, without the in- 
tervenuon of any very long or con. 
nected intellectual process. 

All this we feel to stand in need 
of many guards and qualifications 
on every side; 
course, we should by no means hold 
ourselves bound to any Consequences 
that might be attempted to be crude- 
ly drawn from our cursory hints : 
and with which, we mean to express 
no doubt of having the full assent 
and consent of Mr, Birch’s judg- 
ment to what we have advanced. 
We have too long detained, perhaps, 
both him and our readers upon a dis- 
cussion in which it may be said we 
have no opponents amongst real and 
rational Christians. What we have 
said has been rather with a view of 
calling the attention of our readers, 
ina very general manner, to a most 
important subject, and touched ina 


hte 


‘new and striking manner by an able 


hand. And to this we might add 
our fear, lest some of Mr. Birch’s 
less considerate hearers might have 
veen led into an sdmivation of his 
doctrine upon a somewhat mistaken 


without which, of 
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ground ; and might, on his suppos. 
ed authority, a given credit to 
the supposiiion of any batural powers 
whatever of falien humanity, even in 
circumstances erroneousiy concely- 
ed the most favourable, being suffi- 
cient for the reception of those prin. 
ciples which are expressly declared 
to be of Divine origin in the human 
breast. 

It will, we sincerely hope, be un- 
derstood, that we have taken up this 
Sermon of Mr. Birch’s withno desire 
to find exceptions against its con- 
tents, when we furiher add, that we 
have foreborne to notice what cer- 
tainly must be deemed no inconside- 
rable deficiency in the course of the 
reasoning ; namely, the total omis- 
slon, as far as we can observe, of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, as anar- 
rumet for humility or gratitude in 
the philosopher’s mind, or, indeed, as 
ever rising in review before him. 
We wish to make no use whatever of 
this circumsiance farther than, in 
taking our leave of this able Sermon 
with hearty good will to iis Author, 
to admonish him and other infuen- 
cial advocates for eur invaluable (ith 
In these critical times, that it does 
not become them to tread lightly 
over the ground of those most impor- 
tant, fundamental, and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of true Christianity, 
justification alone by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ, and sanctifica- 
lion, regeneration, and conversion by 
his all-powerful Spirit. Here we 
must take our bold and resolute stand; 
and, resting with either foot on these 
strong and immoveable pillars of our 
faith, we must alm, in sincere and 
humble imixation of the all-conquer- 
ing Spirit himself, to “ destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and to bring to 
nought the understanding of the pru- 
dent.”” The proud soarings of phi- 
losophy, the unsubsiantial dreams o! 
heathen science, the baseless fabric 
ofa self-constituted morality, have al 
done their best for the interests and 
happiness of mankind. Thev have 
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cach had their turn, betrayed their 
weakness and insufficiency, and pas- 
sed away. ‘* Dogmatical positive- 
ness about doubtful opinions, and 
sceptical doubts about the most clear 
and certan truths,’’ have been, as it is 
strongly observed by Lord Lyttleton, 
the boasted sum of the proudest ef- 
forcs of the Pagan school. Christiani- 
ty has commenced her march over 
the ruins of the Academy and the 
Stoa; and, with her simple creed in 
her hand, has alresdy crected her 
durable trophies in every age and 
quarier ofthe world. Inher future 
progress toa still more extensive and 

Station, is Involved at 
once the credit of ber doctrines and 
her prophecies, and ail those who 
rest on the one or are Charged with 
the promulgation ofthe other. These 
have no need to sirink from their 
charge, or to be ‘ ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ,’ which is stil, as 
it ever was, “ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
Bat if they would wake good their 
high commission, or secure them- 
selves at Icaust, If not the Gospel 
they preach, from ultimate confu- 
sion and dcfeat, it must be by close- 
ly and conscientiously adhering to 
the pure clements of their most holy 
faith. It must be by casting from 
their hands every instrument of 
unhallowed temper, every resource 
of mere carnal wisdom or a dis- 
evaced philosophy. They must 
carry up their views and plans to the 
situple standard of first principles ; 
they must strive as their fathers 
strove before them; and, erecting 
the naked and unadorned symbol of 
the Cross, “inthat they must con- 
quer.” They must neither despise 
the day of small things, nor the use 
of apparently smalt means. They 
must remember the very intent of 
such divinely-appointed observan- 
ces,—** that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of 
man ;”’ and, perhaps, the cause and 
the progress of Christianity must al- 
vays be expecicd to present some. 
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thing of the same paradox with the 
lives and fortunesof its earlie<( tea. 
chers. “ We are troubled on every 
Side, yet not distressed; we acc per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; Perse. 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast doy n, 
but not destroyed. Always dearing 
abuut in the body the dung of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Je. 
sus might be made manifest in oyr 
body.” 
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Sketch of my Friend’s Family, in- 
tended to suggest some practical 
fimnis on Keligion and Domestic 
Manners. By Mrs. Marssait, 


Author of Henwick Lales. Luon- 
don: Hatchard: 1817. 12mo. 


pp. 150. price 4s. 6d. 


Tue object of this interesting little 
work Is, to illustrate the position 
that * a woman whose mind has been 
properly expanded, is the best cal- 
culated to discharge, with honor to 
herseif and comfort to her family, 
the duties of the conjugal and ma- 
ternal relations.’ Of this position 
we ourselves entertain no doubt, 
and we trust that its belief daily 
becomes more prevalent. The 
Ceelebs of Mrs. H. More has tend- 
ed not only to give currency to 
that sentiment among the reading 
classes of society, but to furnish so 
many practical rules for its attaln- 
ment, that it will be a sad reproach 
to the present race of fathers and 
mothers, ifthe succeeding genera- 
tion of females in this country sliall 
not be qualified intellectually, as well 
as morally, to take a very prominent 
part in the institution of youth. Mrs. 
Marshall appears to usto have almed 
at adapting afew of Mrs. More’s 
most important suggestions to the 
situation of persons in a somewhat 
lower rank of life than that of those 
to whom Mrs. More’s admirable 
work is specially directed ; we 
mean, to that pumerous class which 
in London is denominated Trades- 
men. Mr. Clifford, a member 9 
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-hat respectable body, is exhibited to 
ys as upited to a lady, whose carly 
precilection for literary pursuits qual- 
iffed her, !a an eminent degree,— 
when she had bappily learnt to study 
che duties of life in the Volume of 
Jnspiration, and vo live under the in- 
quence of the religion of the heart,— 
«9 exercise all the secial charities of 
, mother, wife, and friend, to govern 
her family with judgment, and to 
unite to the cares of maternal tender- 
ness the higher offices of a skilful 
instrnctress. It is not our intention 
» follow the thread of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s narrative, which does not de- 
‘ive any of its interest from those in- 
tricacies Of plot, or that novelty and 
yaricty Of incident, or those harrowing 


vursis of passion, or those perplexing — 


siiuanons* or unexpected develop- 
ments, Which constitute so much of 
the fascination of modern works cf 
fancv. The story serves only as a 
kind of frame-work to connect and 
sustain her practical hints, as well as 
o diversify and enliven her argu- 
ments and illustrations, Andof these, 
which form the substance of Mrs. 
Marshall’s present contribution, to- 
waids the improvement of domestic 
manners, we can say nothing more 
recommmendatory than that they are 
marked by good sense, and practical 
utuity, and scriptural principle, anc 
right Christian feeling. 

We give the whole of the Seventh 
Chapter as a favourable specimen of 
the author’s manner. 


“* What do ve more than others ?’ isa 
repraach with which the enemies of Cliris- 
Janity have, in all ages. but too succe sstully 
Would that the ‘re- 
utious world,’ (as it is called,) had never 
ven just occasion for the inquiry, by the 
uconsistency of their lives with their pro- 
vssion. Yet, let the observer be candid— 
ve Christian, though a renewed, is an im- 
verfect creature stil; and the true Israel 
snot the less holy, because some foreigners 
‘ive assurocd the garb, and learned the 
haiect of Canaan, 


assailed jls votaries, 


“The visiters at Mr. Clifford’s house 
re lew and select; vet evenin tiis limit- 
Cliist. Obsery. No. 195 
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ed circle, there were some whose conduct 
might provoke the interrogative reproach ; 
and in whose extenuation charity herselt 


can plead no more. 


“ We had not risen from the breakfast- 
table one morning, when a female, rather 
young, and fashionably dressed, entered 
the room. After a few common-place 
civilities, she turned to Mrs Clifford, say- 
ing, ‘1 called to tell you that Mr. S is 
in town; he preaches to-day at , «and 
you must positively put on your things, and 
go with me to hear him” ‘Contd 4 con- 
sistently do so,’ replied her friend, ¢ f sheuld 
be very happy to accompany you; but ex. 
cuse me if I say, that were this excellent 
man to see the dear little group by which I 
am surrounded, he would be the first to for- 
bid my leaving them to listen to his sermon.’ 








** Perhaps the conscious recollection of 
some duty unperformed at home, just then 
stuny the feelings of our fair devotee ; or 
it might be purely a misguided zeai wiich 
reddened on her cheek, as she retorted, 
somewhat sharply, * When, like Mari'.a’s, 
the heartis ‘‘ careful and troubled about 
man’ things,” it \s easy to find a pretext of 
duty, to prevent our listening to the words 
of Jesus.’ 


“ Mrs. Clifford mildly answered, ‘ Ihope 
lam aware of this plausibie deception, but 
in the present instance I am not conscious 
of meriting the rebuke. You may remem- 
ber, my dear Mrs Hammond, that Martha 
was not censured for a necessary attention 
to her ordinary and relative duties ; but for 
an undue anxiety, an ostentatious and ill- 
timed desire of providing things more 
than hospitably good.” Perhaps, too, I 
may remind you,that there subsists a visible 
difference between her neglecting to hear 
the words of the Redeemer, when he honour- 
ed her roof with his sacred presence, and my 
declining to attend the discourse of one of 
his a when such an attendance would 
necessarily involve a neglect of dutie ‘e 
strictly enjoined upon me. lactis 


“* You lave always a great deal to say, 
ubout duties, my dear,’ resumed the lady ; 
‘but i Tread my Bible aright, no duties 
are so acceptable with God, as an afiection- 
ate reception of his Gospel, and a desire to 
see his kingdom advanced in our own hearts, 
and in the world around us.” She then 
magnanimously declared her ressiution to 
persist. in her attachment to the * word 
preached,’ although it continued to expose 
herto many domestic sacrifices, and in 
votved ler in several netty persecutions, 
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*“T believe Mrs. Clifford could have 
evinced to her fair friend, that she liad not 
‘read her Bible aright,;? but as a spirit 
of recrimination certainly was not the 
temper by which she sought to main- 
tain the honour of religion, she thought it 
bet.er to drop the subject, than to expose 
fier visiter to the imminent risk of losing 
her temper. 


‘A short silence therefore ensued, till 
Mr. Clifford inquired of Mrs. Hammond, 
whether she had yet had an opportunity of 
visiting the sick woman, whose case he re- 
commended to her? ‘No, really,’ she re- 
plied, -I have not had one moment of leisure 
since you named ber to me. On Alonday, 
I was ata Bible Society’s meeting ; Tues- 
day, I went to hear Mr. —— preach ; 
Wednesday, I dined at Mrs. Nelson’s, 
where aselct number of serious friends 
were assembled to meet the Rev. Mr. 
H——; all Thorsday I was occupied in 
endeavouring to procure subscribers to our 
Dorcas society ; and to-day, I shall hardly 
have time to swallow my dinner, on my re- 
turn home, before the arrival of a lady, who 
has promised to go with me to hear a ser- 
mon for the benefit of our Sunday-school.’ 


“As Mrs. Hammond paused, I asked 
my friend, in a low voice, If it were possi- 
ble to be religiously dissipated? ‘I feag it 
is possible, though not, I should hope, a very 
frequent case,’ be observed ; then turning 
to the lady who had given birth to the sup- 
position, he said, ‘ As your engagements 
are already so numerous, I fear your in- 
tended charity will come too late for poor 
Susan. Our Emma saw her on Wednesday, 
she was then almost incapable of receiving 
any nourishment; and I believe, that ina 
few days, her sufferings and her wants will 
cease.’ 


“If I mistake not, Mr. Clifford designed 
to convey a practical reproof to this ‘ wan- 
dering star,? and perhaps for a moment it 
was felt as such; but soon the salutary ef- 
fects of her regret evaporated in extrava- 
gant expressions of sorrow. ‘Surely,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘there never was so unfortunate 
a being before. 1 would bave ma:ic any 
sacrifices rather than have lost the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the dying language of 
this poor but pious creature!’ Then ad. 


dressing Emma, ‘How Tenvy you, Miss 
Clifford ! :t must be asweet satisfaction to 
reflect qn the many hours which, for this 


| March, 


year past, you have spent in reading to the 
aged sufferer. Perhaps, my dear, you will 
write a short narrative of jer; it would be 
a charming obituary. send it to me when 
it is drawn up, and I will get it published 
next month. Don’t you think it would be 
very interesting, Mrs. Clifford ? she cop. 
tinued, turning to her, before she had given 
Emma time to reply. 


“Emma bit her lips to prevent a smile, 
though the mention of Susan’s name at 
other times, might more easily have drawn 
a tear to her eyes. 


“Mrs Clifford, replied, © To us, who 
have sO iong witnessed her patient suffer. 
ings, every circumstance of Susan’s death 
would be highly interesting : but I doubt 
whether it weuld be equally so to the pub. 
lic eve. | agree with wou, however, in 
thinking that Emma has been highly privi- 
leged in reading to ler from that sacred 
volume, which has turaished the comfort 
and support of along lite. In witnessing 
the triumph of a faith like Susan’s at once so 
humble and so strong, she bas enjoyed an 
opportunity of instruction, which may never 
acuin occur, and which, I trust, she will not 
failto improve? A tear, which involunta- 
rily started in Emma’s eyes, seemed to 
promise that she would not. 


‘6 *¢ Nor sball I forget, mamma,’ said Har- 
riet, a sprightly girl, not twelve years old, 
‘how cheerful and thankful poor Susan 
was, the last time I went with you to see 
her. Don’t you recollect, mamma, how she 
shook my hand, when I toasted the bread, 
and put the spice and sugar in her water- 
gruel ??—Harriet would have gone on, but 
her mother prevented it, by saying, ‘ Since 
you have so much to say about yourself, 
Harriet, I must, in fuiure, take Sophia or 
‘ittle Jane with me.’ 


“The clock now struck nine, and our 
morning visiter, starting from her seat, took 
a hasty leave, alleging, that she had a bong 
way to walk, and must be there by tea 
o'clock ; for ifshe were not in time for the 
prayers, she should have to stand all ser- 
Mon-time, as it would be impossible to ob- 
tain a seat atierwards. 


“© Afier Mrs. Hammond had left the 
room, | asked Emma, ¢ What made her 
feel so deeply interested for poor Susan! 
‘QO J have known her ever since i re- 
member any thing; and then she 1s % 
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cheerful, and so neat, in the midst of all 
her poverty, that tt would be impossible not 
tolove her. And besides, mamma accus- 
tumed me to feel a pleasure in doing some- 
thiag for Susan, before I was old chough 
to xnow What a good old woman she was, 
‘How was that, Emma? * Whenever I 
had neen good through the week, it was 
my reward on Sunday to put a sixpence 
140 Susan’s hand; who never failed to be in 
the aiste, in her c le un white apron, and her 


{r{) 


tidy Sunday- 5 vs - 


“¢ Ah, sister Emma,’ interrupted So- 
phia, Spout vou have not vet told Mr. Bently 
what wouk) plsase him most? * Suppose 
yutellit me, then Sophia’ ‘O sir, it ts 


not we! “ te ig ' dare say,’ said amma, 
moing to her mother, who had left 
room. § Ye es, but indeed it is werth 
Niue thouch; for Susan bas often told me 
ai mma used to sit on her knees, and 


fevacu ner to vead tie Bible, when she was 


pot so old fs jane. And it you wil pro- 
mise not ta say any thing about it, I will 
tell you something -which even mamma 


2 © IT will promise you then, 
Uy ag vou know, that E mma 


does not know 


Sophia”? § Well 
at Harriet give all the money whic! 
MAM piys them for making and mend- 


ing papa’s linen, to Susan every Saturday ; 

because ag er says, that Susan needs a 
ek ’ , 

great many aourishing (hings now. © And 


you Work tor your pocket money too, So- 


shi a? *Yes, but I cao only mend stock. 
ines, and hesn and sew, at present; so that 
Iscidom get more Uran two-perce a week. 
And mamina says 5 th st is pretty well; for 
Imust tell von, that when T iave learned 
Mv wcse ns, and react, aiked as long 
as MaimmMa Chooses a o, P have nat 


mich time to work; but Picpe a shallsoon 
earn three-pence, and then L can subseribe 
iwo-pence instead of a penny a week to 
mamma’s Bible Association Here the 
engaging prattier left me, to begin her 
and JT remembered an en- 
part of the town. 


Thi ring tas ks 3: 


garoment ina distant 


“% In the course of the day, our conversa. 
tion happeatug to + on Mr. Hammond, 
Tasked my friend, If he knew to what 
‘ne iy perse cutron’ she ated’ 2 *§f fear,’ 

Hioid, ‘that the persecutor 


ered Mir. Ch: 
is ae ishand; a pradent and clomesti- 


5 | 


cated man; whose virtues should command 
her estecaw. and whese kind torbearance 
ontittes him to her evratitude. But, un- 


bevryese? y | of the Gospel she 


bonbely foc the honeur 
pouf.ses to embracc, she regards his per- 
ge with indit ®repce, and meets both com. 
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mands and entreaties alike with contempt. 
By this unconciliatory behaviour in his 
wife, it is not likely that Mr. Hammond’s 
objections tov the evangelical doctrines, 
which she perverts, should be greatly di- 
minished. The reverse, 1 fear, is daily the 
result of her unamiable conduct. And this 
neglected husband, finding that the high- 
souncing profession of his lady is unac- 
compinned by Christian meekness and un- 
adorned by Christian virtues, is brougut to 
conclude, that Christianity is but an empty 
name, aud that her followers are fanatics 
and hypocrites ‘ Alas, then,’ said I, ‘will 
not the blood of the husband’s soul (should 
lie perish m unbelief) cry ior vengeance to 
his Judge against ber, whose inconsistent 
conduct furnished him with weapons to 
reproach the Cross of Christ, to the faith 
of which she might have won him, by meek- 
ness, gentleness, and goodness? Are not 
these wounds, my dear Clifford, which are 
inflicted on religion in the house of her 
protesse.l friends, more deep and fatal, than 
any that ean be effected by the feeble 
shafts of enmity and prejudice ?—I was 
such characters as this, my friend, who, in 
conjunction with my own unhumbled pride, 
had induced me to conclude, that morality 
was ail which God required ; and that ail 
beyond was the dream of enthusiasm, or 
the cant of hypocrisy.” * Letj us not, 
however,’ resumed Mr. Clifford, © bear tow 
hardiy on the character of Mrs, Hammond 
she may be sincere in seekiug her own sal 
vation, though she is not affectionately de 
sirous of lier husband’s. We may hope 
that she has within her that latent spark of 
eternal life, which, to the glory of free 
shall bcreafter burst into a flame ,; 
alihough we must lament, that her light 
does not nuw so shine before men, that they 
may see her good works, and giorify her 
Faiber which is in heaven.’ ” pp. 54-66. 


errace 
erace, 


We will add to this extract, only 
two bricf passages: one intended to 
illustrate Mrs. H, More’s maxim, 
that “* before we determine that 
small faults are innocent, we must 
undertake to prove that they shall 
hneveroutgrow their primitive dimen- 
sions ;”” t tbe other conveying s lesson 
to parents, on the mode oi repressing 


in their daughters the vanity of 
dress. 
“The next morning, whilst seated 


breakfast-table, an evenings 
en's cottage 


around the 


er lk ‘ ) t}, 74 carp et it W as pro- 
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posed by Mrs. Clifford and Emma. I was 
therefore somewhat surprised on returning 
to my friend’s house, at the close of the 
day, io find the latter at home, and alone. 
‘ How is this, Emma” said T: +1 thought 
you were to have accompanied your mother 
this ev ening ?” 


‘¢ 'mma’s eves were already filled with 
tears, which at the question trickled down 
her cheek. She blushed, hesitated, and 
then said, ‘I have offended my mother, 
sir’ Twas sorry I had made any remark, 
and continued silent; till my friend soon 
after entered the room, and proposed walk- 
ing to the village of H y, O Meet 
Mrs. Clifford, who was alone. 


** On our way thither, as soon as the 
noise of rattling wheels would permit, I 
mentioned my surprise at finding Emma at 
home. To this Mr. Clifford replied, in 
nearly the following words. You may 
have observed that each of our girls is ac- 


customed to contribute her little stock of 


usefulness to the general order and comfort 
of the family. Not so much, says their 
mother, on account of the trifling assistance 
they can rend«r, as for the sake of forming 
habits of industry. From employments of 
this kind, E smma is naturally averse; an 
evil, which not the most unremitting 
watch. talness iias hitherto availed entirely 
to eradicate, ‘(o-day a glaring instance 
of this fault: occurred; occasioned, | be- 
lieve, by too Cazer an anticipation of this 
evening’s visit? © Well then,’ said I, 

this neghlgence arose trom so amiable a 
quality cs benevolence, surely, for once, it 
should have been overlooked,’ 


* Clifford shook his head. * You are not 
a parent, and perhaps can be titthe aware of 
the weighty responsibility which this rela- 
tionship involves. Reflect for a moment 
on the results which might possibly accrue 
trom neglecting to check this fault, merely 
because it was connected with a quality in 
itselfamiable. Mirht not the occasional 
negligence, if indulged in youth, in ma- 
turer years ripen into ah abit of confirmed 
indolence? Would it be surprising if, ata 
future day, the same unrestrained ides 
ness of heart which gg now betraved her 
into the omission of a well-known duty, 
should, on some more important occasion, 
induce her to overlook the interests of a 


3 99 


husband, and the welfare of a family? 


pp. 41—43, 





[ March, 


‘¢ T felt so much pleased with Emma’s 
unaffected superiority to the enticements 
of vanity, and that little spirit of competi. 
tion, (which divides the attention of too 
many youthful minds,) that I did not fai] 
remarking it to her father, the next time 
we were alone. ‘It is, said I, ‘a con. 


vincing proof of her native strength of 


mind.’ 


“« Mr. Clifford smiled. ¢ And do you 
think then, Bently,’ said he, ‘that this dear 
girl’s mind is insensible to the impulses of 
u passion so universally felt, and so gene. 
rally indulged. No, believe me, the supe. 
riority of which you speak was not acquired 
but by the sacrifice of many trifling graufi- 
cations, and in the endurance of many tran. 
sient mortifications. One instance, in par. 
ticular, recurs to my memory, which will 
fully prove this. It took place about six 
months since; when, having spent a day 
or two at her uncle’s, Emma returned 
home, evidently vexed and unhappy. In 
part, I guessed the source of her chagrin; 
and as well to divert her mind, as to disco- 
ver the real cause of her uneasiness, i pro- 
proposed taking her with me for a walk. 


‘© « In our way we passed the rooms of a 
fashionable dress-maker, when Enima,who 
had before remained unusually silent, 
stopped, and exclaimed with earnesiness, 
This is where my aunt purchased Maria’s 
new pelisse, papa. Yon cannot think 
what a contiast there was, in her’s and 
mune, to-day. One looks so nicely, and 
the other so old fashioned, and so shabby, 
that Ldid not hke to walk with her. I am 
very sorry for that, Emma, said I: yet l 
must confess, that had you not told me it 
was so, LT should have discovered nothing 
so very Obsolete or mean in your pelisse, 
Hower, I added, since it exposes you to 0 
serious 3 mortification in wearing it, L will 
make you a present of anew pelisse like 
Maria’s, if your mamma have no objectiau. 


“+ Emma thanked me, with an emphasis 
that too plainly evidenced the nature of her 
disquietude ; and now that the cause was 
removed, she entertained me wish her 
wonted good humour, until we reached the 
place of our destination, 


“¢The object of my walk was to secs 
out the residence of a little girl in our 
Sunday-school, who had for some time 


been absent, on a plea of illness. Wo 
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come difficulty we discovered the house ; 
and entering, found the child, who a few 
weeks before, appeared healthy, strong, 
and cheerful, sitting by the side of a nearly 
extinguished fire, pale, emaciated, and de- 
eed. Limquired into the nature of her ill- 
»ess, and tound that it had been a violent 
fa.er, She was the eldest of seven little 
vidven, who though clean and apparently 
oalihy, were but very indifferently defended 
the rigeurs of the season. 
we An d where is your mother, my good 
cir? demanded, Surely you are not in 
acondition to be left alore. Sir, replied 
y Sunday-schoiar, bursting into tears, my 
juber’s wages are very smail, and my poor 
+ 


i 


Ja 
mother has already lost so many days in 


nursing me, that she was obliged to gato 
work to-day, or we should have had no fire, 
and hard!y any think to eat the remainder 
of the week, And how is vour appetite ? I 
inquired of the poor little sufferer Not 
very good, sir, said she, and that makes my 

oor ‘muthes frei, because she cannot get 
the things I faney { could eat. 

“* Whilst she spoke ri looked at Emma, 
whose eyes, suffused in tears, were first 
fixed on the wan cheeks, and sunken eyes 
of the child, and then on me, with an im- 
ploring earnestness. 

“*On leaving the house, 1 perceived 
that Emma, chilled with the unusual seve- 
rity of the weather, shuddered as she took 
myarm. QO, my dear papa, said she, with 
a soft beseeching look, will you not send 
these poor people in some coals, before we 
return home ; for Iam sure I shall have no 
pleasure by the side of our own con-forta- 
ble fire, if that poor girl has none to warm 
her? IT cannot afford it, Emma, I replied : 
vou remember that I have promised you 
ipelisse, like Maria’s: it will therefore be 
ccessary to refrain from giving to this poor 
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family, and perhaps to several others, 
things which they greatly need. 

“+ The reproof was sufficient, and, burst- 
ing into tears, she exclaimed, Forgive me, 
my dear papa ; and since vanity can only be 
gratified by such cruel selfis!.ness as this, I 
hope I shall never again be ashamed if my 
clothes are not so expensive, or so fashiona- 
ble as Maria’s. 

‘¢<¢T then immediately complied with her 
request, and we ordered in the cwals, and 
purchased several little induigences, which 
sickness converts into absolute necessaries. 
And all these cost but a very inconsiderable 
part of the sum which must have been ex- 
pended ona new pelisse 

‘6¢ She now passed the dress-maker’s 
door, with a pieasure wholly unmixed by 
one latent regret for the sacrifice she had 
made. And when we arrived at home, 
folding up her pelisse with more than ordi- 
nary care, she said with a heartfelt satis- 
faction elowing fon bel cheeks, Mamma, f 
fave lear raed this evening, by alesson which 
Lhope I shail never forget, the truth of 
what you have often tolu me, that extrava- 
gance is selfishness, and that the economist 
alone is truly generous.’ pp. 113—-113. 


It adds very considerably to the in- 
terest we take in this picasing little 
work to know,that in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and even distress, 
the conduct of the auther has served 
to illustrate her own lessons ; and that 
especiaily, in the various domestic 
relations of daughter, wife, and mo- 
ther, she has furnished a living and 
lively exemplification of the charac- 
ter she has laboured to recommend 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observes. 
Havine read in the Christian Obser- 
ver some strictures on the conclud- 
ng part of the late sermon of our 
most excellent en on the death 
tthe Princess Charlotte, I feelit due 


to the cause cf truth, as also to his 
lordship, to state in reply : 

That from my knowledge of 
the sentiments of his lordship, no 
one, I am su e€, would more decided- 
ly object to any Nturgical prayer for 
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posed by Mrs. Clifford and Emma. I was 
therefore somewhat surprised on returning 
to my friend’s house, at the close of the 
day, i find the latter at home, and alone. 
* How ts this, Emma” said T: +1 thought 
you Were to have accompanied your mother 
this evening ?” 


‘¢ kimma’s eyes were already filled with 
tears, wich at the question trickled down 
her cheek. She blushed, hesitated, and 
then said, ‘I have offended my mother, 
sir’ Twas sorry I had made any remark, 
an continued silent; till my friend soon 
after entered the room, and proposed walk- 
ing to the village of H y, lO Meet 
Mrs. Clifford, who was alone. 





** On our wry thither, as soon as the 
noise of rattling wheels would permit, | 
mentioned my surprise at finding Emma at 
home. To this Mr. Clifford replied, in 
nearly the following words. § You may 
have observed that each of our girls is ac- 


cust omed to contribute her little stock of 


usefulpess to the general order and comfort 
of the faimly. Not so much, says their 
mother, on account of the trifling assistance 
they can render, as for the sake of forming 
habits of racustry., 
this kind, Emma is naturally averse; an 
evil, which, not the most unremitting 
watch. talness iias hitherto availed entirely 
to eradicate, ‘Co-day a glaring instance 
of this oer vecurred ; oecastoned, 1 be- 
lieve, by 3 9 Cager an antictpation of this 
evening’s 1 visit? © Well then,’ said I, * as 
this negligence arose from so amiable a 
quality zs benevolence, surely, for once, it 
should have been overlooked.’ 


© Clifford shook his head. * You are not 
a parent, and perhaps can be little aware of 
the weighty responsibility which this rela- 
tionship involves. Reflect for a moment 
on the results which might possibly accrue 
from neglecting to check this fault, merely 
because it was connected with a quality in 
itselfamiable. Murht not the occasional 
negligence, if indulged in youth, in ma- 
turer years ripen i to a habit of confirmed 
indolence? Would it be surprising if, ata 


future day, the same unrestrained tender. 
ness of heart which kas now betraved her 
into the omission of a well-Known duiy, 
should, on some more important occasion, 
induce her to overlock the interests of a 
husband, and the welfare of a family? 


pp. 41—43, 


9 39 
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‘* T felt so much pleased with Emma’, 
unafiected superiority to the enticements 
of vanity, and that little spicit of competi. 
tion, (which divides the attention of too 
many youthful minds,) that 1 did not fai) 
remarking it to her father, the next time 
we were alone, ‘It is,’ said J, ‘a cop. 
vincing proof of her native strength 0! 
mind.’ 


“ Mr. Clifford smiled. ‘ And do you 
think then, Beatly,’ said he, ‘that this dear 
girl’s mind is insensible to the impulses oj 
u passion so universally felt, and so gene. 
rally indulged. No, believe me, the supe. 
riority of which you speak was not acquired 
but by the sacrifice of many trifling grauf. 
cations, and in the endurance of many tran. 
sient mortifications. One instance, in par. 
ticular, recurs to my memory, which wil] 
fully prove this. It took place about six 
months since; when, having spent a day 
or two at her uncle’s, Emma _ returned 
home, evidently vexed and unhappy. in 
part, | guessed the source of her chagrin; 
and as well to divert her mind, as to disco. 
ver the real cause of her uneasiness, i pro- 
proposed taking her with me for a walk, 


*** Tnour way we passed the rooms of a 
fashionable dress-maker, when Enima,who 
had before remained unusually silent, 
stopped, and exclaimed with earnestness, 
This is where my aunt purchased Manria’s 
new pelisse, papa. Yon cannot think 
what a contiast there was, in her’s and 
mune, to-day. One looks so nicely, and 
the other so old fashioned, and so shabby, 
that 1d: d not ike to walk with her. I am 
very sorry fob that, Emma, said I: yet 
must contess, that had you not told me tt 
was so, } should have discovered nothing 
so very Obsolete or mean in your pelisse 
Hower, I added, since it EXPUSES YOu Lo s0 
serious & mortification im wearing it, L will 
make you a present of anew pelisse Tike 
Maria’s, if your mamina have no objectivu. 


“¢ Emma thanked me, with an emphasis 
that too plainly evidenced the nature of her 
disquietude ; and now that the cause Was 
removed, she entertamed me wish ber 
wonted good humour, antil we reached t 
piace of oar destination, 

“¢The object of my walk was to sece 
out the residence of a little girl in ou 


Sunday-school, who had for some te 


var 


been absent, on a plea of illpess. Wo 
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ome difficulty we discovered the house ; 
od entering, found the child, who a few 
weeks before, appeared healthy, strong, 
and cheerful, sitting by the side of a nearly 
extinguished five, pale, emaciated, and de- 
oeed, Linquired into the nature of her ill- 
ness, and tound that it had been a violent 
joe, She was the eldest of seven little 

hen, who though clean and apparently 
i hy, were but very indifferently defended 

. the rigours of the season. 

«+ And where is your mother, my good 
ey? {demanded. Surely you are not in 
acondition to be teft alore. Sir, replied 
gv Sunday-schoiar, bursting into tears, my 
fai ers wages ure Very smail, and my poor 
ther has alveady lost so many days in 
nursing me, that she was obliged to go to 
work to-day, or we should have had no fire, 
and hardly any think to eat the remainder 
ofthe week. And how is vour appetite ? I 
inquired of the poor little sufferer Not 
sery good, sir, said she, and that makes my 
poor mutheg frei, because she cannot get 
the things I fancy L could eat. 

“*Whilst she spoke, I looked at Emma, 
whose eyes, suffused in tears, were first 
fixed on the wan cheeks, and sunken eyes 
of the child, and then on me, with an im- 
ploring earnestness. 

“*QOn leaving the house, 1 perceived 
that Emma, chilled with the unusual seve- 
rity of the weather, shuddered as she took 
myarm. QO, my dear papa, said she, with 
a soft beseeching look, will you not send 
these poor people in some coals, before we 
return home ; for I am sure I shall have no 
pleasure by the side of our own con-forta- 
ble fire, if that poor girl has none to warm 
her? IT cannot afford it, Emma, I replied : 
vou remember that I have promised you 
ipelisse, like Maria’s: it will therefore be 
ccessary to refrain from giving to this poor 


bis 


Mm 


family, and perhaps to several others, 
things which they greatly need. 

«+ The reproof was sufficient, and, burst- 
ing into tears, she exclaimed, Forgive me, 
my dear papa ; and since vanity can only be 

ratified by such cruel selfis!.ness as this, I 
hope I shall never again be ashamed if my 
clothes are not so expensive, or so fashiona- 
ble as Maria’s. 

‘6¢T then immediately complied with her 
request, and we ordered in the coals, and 
purchased several little induigences, which 
sickness converts into absolute necessaries. 
And all these cost but a very inconsiderable 
part of the sum which must have been ex- 
pended ona new pelisse 

‘“6*¢ She now passed the dress-maker’s 
door, with a pieasure wholly unmixed by 
one latent regret for the sacrifice she had 
made. And when we arrived at home, 
folding up her pelisse with more than ordi- 
nary care, she said with a heartfelt satis- 
faction glowing on ter checks, Mamma, ¥ 

have learned this evening, by a lesson which 

lhope I shall never forger, the truth of 
what you have often tolu me, that extrava- 
gance is selfishness, and that the economist 
alone is truly generous.’ pp. 113—-1138, 


It adds very considerably to the in- 
terest we take in this pleasing little 
work to know,that in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and even distress, 
the conduct of the auther has served 
to illustrate her own lessons ; and that 
especiaily, in the various domestic 
relations of daughter, wife, and mo- 
ther, she has furnished a living and 
lively exemplification of the charac- 
ter she has laboured to recommend 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observes. 


Havine read in the Christian Obser- 
ver some strictures on the conclud- 
ing part of the late sermon, of our 
most excellent diocesan on the death 


aft ot Siena = . ' : F - 
othe Princess Charlotte. F feel it due 


to the cause cf truth, as also to his 
lordship, to state In reply : 

1. That from my knowledge of 
the sentiments of his lordship, no 
one, I am su e, would more decided- 
ly object to any Iiturgical prayer for 
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the dead than would the Bishop of 


Chester. 

2. Phat the prayer excepted 
apainst, (and here lics the main, the 
essential difference,) was offeced up 
solely through the merits aud inter- 
cession of our universal Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, and was merely a rette- 
ration of that “sure and certain hope” 
which had been before expressed at 
the grave 

S, That it was most explicitly 
guardes do and limited by the words, 
‘6as far as we may and it becometh 
us:’ the prayer therefore, unless it 
were a proper prayer, was not offer- 
ed at all, 

I there be any onc, who, upon los- 
ing a near and dear relation, would 
not, immediately, on his knees and 
in his closet, pour forth to bis Maker 
a fervent hope through Christ for the 
happiness of the deceased, let him 
cast the first stone at the Bishop of 
Chester. CLERICUS CESTRIENSIS. 

The passage in our work, alluded 
to by Clericus Cestriensis, occurs in 
our Review of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter’s Sermon on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte (January Number, 
p. 56.) We are glad to find trom 
the personal hawiggeiee se of our cor- 

espondent, that the Right Rev. Pre- 
late wouid * i. idedly object to any 
liturgical prayer for the dead.”— 
Whether the word “ liturgical” 15 In- 
tended to be emphatic, so as still to 
allow of any other kind of prayci for 
the dead, we canne? exacily ascertain. 
We, however, consider it us merely 
an expletive, and that our correspon. 
dent intends to assert, that the Di. 
shop of Che: 
er for the dead tn whatever munner 
ii may be offered, What we, in com- 
mon withour contemporartes and the 
public atlarec, constdered asa pray- 
er, our correspondent maintains to be 
buta reiteration of that “sure and 
certain hone’ hefore expressed at the 
STAVE Now, we readily acknow- 
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ledee that in ordinary conversation g 
hope for the safety of a de parted sou] 
might very naturally assume the g 
pearance of a prayer, without being 
really intended io contravene sound 
doctrine. But, i the case before 
us, the words were uttered publicly, 
before a crowded auditory, as partof 
a written composition betraying no 
marks of haste or verbal incorrect. 
ness. ‘hey were afterwards com. 
mitted to the press. And what words 
could be more explicit! “O, merci. 
eS to 6 ee commend, as 
far as we may, andas it becometh us, 
into thy hand, the soul of her who ‘ 
departed. We pray, we humbly 
pray, that she be rece'ved into the 
mansions of the blessed ; that she ex. 
change a corruptible crown for one 
that 1s incorruptible and that fadeth 
pot away.” The qualifying phrases, 
‘as far as may be,” &c., by which 
our correspondent thinks the prayer 
was * guarde and jimited,” ether 
mean nothing, or convey an infer. 
ence very adverse to the supposition 
of his vw» © decidedly & ibject- 
ing” to the practice in question. 
They would rather indicate, elther 
that fits lordship’s mind was not * de- 
cided” upon the subject, or that, if 
decided, it was onthe affirmative side, 
and that the qualifying Clauses were 
but a kind of compromise with the 
reneral feelings of bis fellow-church- 
inen. But, strictly speaking, the 
aualifying phrases do not appear to 
tus to anDply to the prayer itself, but 
nly to the previous commendation 
1 ie prayer itselfseemed to be offered 
up direc ‘dy and without qualification. 
We conld nottherefore have suppos- 
was but contingent, and, that 
. oro r prayel Ht 
Even ad- 
minting the cuaitticalion to have been 


ed that it 
? ; ne 
*unicss re were 
‘ Re 
Was BOL offered ty al all.’” 


wu part of it, it certainly was offered 
up; and both our clerical correspon 
dent and his Jor dship agree that it 
oveht not io have been offered up. It 
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ry mode of reasoning, after makims: 
such ab asserlion relative to tis lord. 


sip’ S opinion aS must necessarily 
nave prevented a prayer for the dead 
being offered up a/ ali, to rest the ar- 
guiment on its being offered up only 
in a certain * guarded and limited” 
manner. 

If his lordsbip’s sentiments be, as 
gsserted by Ciericus Cestriensis, 
hostile to the practice of praying for 
the dead, the expressions in his pray- 
ey must have been merely the effect 
of inadvertence: and as such, our 
correspondent had betier have frank- 
ly given them up as improper and 
indelensible, and have’ rested his 
apology on the ground of their not 
accurately conveying his lordship’s 
meaning. We shouid be much bet- 
ter pleased to find that a prelate of 
our Church was correct in sentiment, 
though imadvertentiv betrayed into 
incorrect language, than that his In- 
correct language was but the con- 
sistent offspring “ an Incorrect 
creed; and this, it would now scem, 
isthe real solution of ‘the appearance 
which has caused so much surprise 
and discussion, We rejoice to be- 
lieve that it is. 

With regard to the practice itself 
to which we have now the satisfac- 
tion of finding that his lordship * de- 
cidediy objects,” we need not say 
that our opinion remains unaltered. 
The doctrine of Purgatory alone can 
render the practice admisible; and 
to what evil effects that doctrine must 
inevitably give rise, wherever it is 
generally admitted, our readers need 
scarcely be informed. We however 
reler them among other writers to 
Bishop Burnet on the Twenty-se- 
cond Article, for a useful discussion 
of the subject. 

We shall close our remarks with 
a brief extract from the [fomily on 
Prayer, which we have no hesita- 
tion in Wisden conveys the doctrine 
of Scripture as well as that of 
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Church of England, upon ihe 
point. 

‘¢ Now to entreat of that question, 
whether we ought to pray iorthem 
that are departed out of this world 
or no—wherein, if we will only 
cleave unto the word of God, then 
must we needs grant that we have 
no commandment so to do. For the 
Scripture doth acknowledge but two 
places after this lille, as may be well 
gathered by the parabie of Lazarus 
and the Rich Man........ hese words, 
as they confound the opinion of heip 
ing the dead by prayer, so they do 
clean confuie, and away the 
vain error of Purgyaicr,, which is 
founded upon this saying of the Gos- 
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pel, * Thou shalt net depart hence 
until thou hast paid the uttermost 
fartbine.’ Now doth St. Aucusiine 
say, that those men which are cast 
Wmto prison eiter tai C, On that 
H9bOtiOn May ih No v be ol; CD, 
t! ch we wovid } them: never 
SO much Nid wey? Because che 
sentence of God is unchangeable 


and cannot be revoked. 
let us not deceive ocurseives, thinke 
ine that either we may hei,» other, 

other may help us, by their good 
ol charitable prayers in ume to 
come. For as the Preacher saith, 
‘Where the tree falleth, in what 
piace soever the tree falleth, there it 
lieth,’ meaning thereby, that every 
mortal man dieth either in the state 
of salvation or condemnation...-........ 
Where then is the third place,which 
they call Purgatory! Or where 
Shall our prayers help and profit the 
dead ?.............velther us dream 
any more “that the souls of t 
are any thing at all holpen by our 
prayers ; but asthe Scripture teach- 
eth us, let us think that the soulo 
man, passing out of the bedy, goeth 
straimhtways either te beavenor else 
to hell; whereofthe 
prayer, the other Is without redemr 
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196 Great Britain.—Cambridge—Scotiand, 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PreparineG fur publication :—Lectures on 
the Church Catechism, by the Rev. T. Ha- 
verfield ;—History of the Civil Wars in 
England, by G. Arnold ,—Leiters of 
Prussian Traveller, by John Bramsen ;— 
History of America, by Dr A. Brown; 
The Geognosy of the Hebrides, by Dr. 
Macculloch;—History of the United States 
by D. B. Warden .—The remaining Num. 
bers of Rees’s Cyel egos: to be completed 
ed within the present year ;—The Statis- 
tics and ancl sai of the Shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, by Cepiain M’Konochie ;— 
A Narrative of a —— to Senegal, by J. 
Savigny, and A. Correard ;—Observations 
on Greenland “iP the adjacent Seas, &c., 
by B. O'Reilly ;—The Anniversary Orat ion 
on the present State of Medicine, del'vered 
before the Medical Saciety of London, oa 
Monday the 9% of March, by Dr. Uwin is3— 
Indian Church History ; or Notices relative 
to the first Planting of the Gospel, in Syria, 
Mesopotania, and ‘Indi: ». Compiled chief- 
ly from the Syrian Chronicles, with an ac- 
curate Relation of the first Christian Mis- 
sions in China; by T. Yates, 


In the press :—A New Translation of the 
Gospels, from the Greek, into Welch, by 
Dr. Jones, of Landybier ;—The Harvest, a 
Poem, by Chariotte Richardson ;—Privi- 
leges of the University of Cambridge, by 
Mr Dyer ;—Birkenhead Priory, a Poem, 
by S. P. Thompson ;—Two Volumes of 
Discourses, by Rev. W. Hett ;—History of 
the French Protestants, by the Rev. C. 
Philpot, 


ambridge —The subjects forthe Prizes 
civen by the Representatives in Parliament 
for this University, for the present year are 
—for ie Senior Bachelors: Antigue Mu- 
sive shecres et natura.--Middle Bactelors: 
5 ter Grecoset Romanos Historie Scriptores 
comparatiune facta, cuyusram stylus imita- 


‘ 


tione maxime dignis esse viaetur > 


The subjects for Sie William Browne’s 
sold medals for the present year are—for 
the Greek Ode: Ln Olctum Iliustrissime 
Prin CPST A Car ale tte Au; 4 ust«, Ge: eas: Wal. 
lice Principis Fide —For te Latin Ode : In 
Memerzam Ricard: Vicecomitis Fitzwilliam, 


BMuser Piicwilliam, Lundatoris munifiti— 


For the Epigrams: Magna Ci vitas, Magna 
Solitudo. 


Porson Prize: The passage fixed upon 
is Shakspeare, Henry VIII. Act iii. Sc. 2. 
beginning with— 


* Cromwell, 
“ tear,” 


Idid not think to shed 2 


and ending with— 


——— * ffe would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


Scotland.—Sy the Act of Union it was 
specially provided, that the Regalia ot 
Scotland were to remain for ever in that 
country ; and they were accordi: ngly depo- 
sited, with oflicial ceremony, in 9 chest in 
a chamber of the Castle of Edinburgh, 
cailed the Crown-room, which was tormally 
and strongly secured for the purpose. A 
report, however, was current, in the last 
century, that they had been transferred to 
London during the troublesome times of 
1715, 1718, or, as some imagine, as late as 
1745; and it is stated, that a crown has 
been for many years exhibited in the Tower 
of London, alleged to be that of Scotland, 
A roval commission was issued in 1794 to 
the officers of state in Scotland to enter 
the room, in order to search for records, 
supposed to be deposited there. At that 
pertod all things seemed to bein the condi- 
tion in which they may be supposed to 
have been left in 1707. The dust of a 
century, about six inches thick, lay on the 
floor and on the lid of a very large chest, 
in which the Regalia were stated to have 
been deposited. There was no reason 
to suppose, from the uniform) surface of 
the dust, that the chest had been open- 
ed since the original depositation. But 
the commission authorizing only a searcli 
for records, the matter was still left to 
conjecture. Another commission has 
just been issued by the Prince Regent, 
tor completing the inve ‘gation, On the 
second February the commission pro- 
ceeded, with some difficully, to remove 
the whole of the fastenings of two doors, 
one of oak and the oiher “al iron, Pvery 
thing remained as it was left in 179+ 
Nothing was found in the room bat the 
abovementioned large oblong oak che 
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secured by two strong locks, for which no 
keys had been found. Being: forced open, 
jt ‘was discovered Lo contain the crown, 
sceptre, and sword of state of Scotland, an- 
swering in the most minute particulars to 
their description in the instrument of de- 
positation, 26th Maich, 1707. There was 
also a silver rod of office, of which the pe- 
culiar use is not yet ascertained. The 
workmanship of the crown and sceptre is 
highly elegant, and in good taste. The 
sword, a present from Pope Julius to 
James IV. is of a pattern corresponding to 
the excellence of the arts in ltaly at that 
elassical period. 


France.— According to the Bibliographie 
de la France, there bave been published 
within the year 1817, in that country, four 
thousand two lundred and thirty-seven 
works; 1179 engravings; and 470 pieces 
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Egypt.—Captain Campbell and Mr. Salt, 
by means of very* laborious excavations, 
which were made in vain by the French sa- 
vans, have discovered that the Sphinx is 
cut out of the solid rock on which it was 
supposed merely to rest. They found also 
that the short descending passage at the 
entrance to the Pyramid, which afterwards 
ascends to the two chambers, was continu- 
ed in astraight lne through the base of 
the pyramid into the rock upon which the 
pyramid stands. This new passage, after 
joining what was formerly called the well, 
is continued forward in a horizontal line, 
and terminates in a well ten feet deep, ex- 
actly beneath the apex of the pyramid, and 
at the depth of one hundred feet below its 
base. Captain Campbell has hkewise dis- 
covered an apartment immediately above 
that called the king’s chamber, and exactly 
of the same size, and of the same fine 


of music. ‘The first three wecks of the workmanship, but only four feet in 
present year have produced 280 publica-  beight. 
tions, 63 epgravings, and 26 new tunes. — - 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Catholic Manual; an Exposition of 
the controverted’D octrines of the Catholic 
Church; with preliminary Observations 
aid Notes; by the Rev. Joon Fietcher. 
4s 6d. 

Popery the Religion of Heathenism ; the 
Letters of Ignotus,published in the Times, 
with Additions, proving the Conformity 
subsisting between the Romish Religion 
and the Religion of the Ancient Hea. 
thens. Ss. 

Sermons onthe Commandments ; by Ro- 
bert Jones, D. D. late Senior Chaplain at 
ihe Cape of Good Hope. 8vo. 6s, 

The Church her own Apologist ; proving 
her Moderation from her Constitution, Ap 
pointments, and Practice, and the Mean 
she preserves between the two Extremes 
of Popery and Enthusiasm) = Altered from 
Pulier ; by the Rev. TD. Camptell, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. 

Remarks on the Design of the Gospel: 
intended to illustrate the Christian Cha- 
racter, and torefute some of the practical 
Errors which have been attached to the 
Faith. 3s. 

Sermons on Public Subjects and Occa- 
sions; by Francis Skurray, B.D Fellow of 
Lin. Col. Oxford. 12mo. 5s. 

The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
Salem, as connected with the Scripture 
Proplecies; by the Rev. George Wilkins 
Svo, 90s, 
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The Reformation from Popery the Work 
of God) A Sermon preached at Bushy 
Chapel, Herts, Dec. 28, 1817; by the Rev. 
T. Gilbart. Is. 

Banks for Savings: a Sermon; by the 
Rev Samucl Slocok. 8vo. 

The Liturgy of the Church and State, 
accommodated throughout to the Precepts 
and Practices of the Son of God and his 
Apostles. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Western Coast of Corea and the Great Loo- 
Choo Island, by Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
F.R.S. 1 vol. 4to. With 15 plates. 27. 2s. 

The unedited Antiquities of Attica; 
fr.m drawings by the artists of a Mission 
sent into Greece and Asia Minor ; publish- 
ed at the expense of the Society of Dille- 
tanti. 84engravings. 10/. 10s. 

Pompeiana ; or the ‘Topography, Edi- 
fices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. Nos. I. 
I. WL 1V. V VIL; by Sir William Gell 
and John P. Gandy. 8s. each part. 

An Introduction to the Beauties of Eng- 
land ard Wales; by James Norris Brewer 
One large volume, 8ve. 12, 4s. and 14. 11s. 
6d royal. 

The Influence of the Atmcsphere, espe- 
cially of the Atmosphere of the British 
Isles, on tthe Health and Functions of the 


Human Frame; by James Johnson, M.D 
8vo. 1s, 
> j) 
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A Key to Moor’s Almanack for 1818; 
ontataing Comments on the universal pro- 
pensity of mankind to respect astronomical 
forewarnings; with an interpretation of 
the chief mysteries belonging to Astrology ; 
by a Professor of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics, and a resident Member of the Uni- 
versiyv of Oxford, Is. 
Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respoudence, and other unpublished Writ- 


€nurches. 
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ings, of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
——. of Letters on Education, Agrippina, 
&e.; by Miss Benger. 2 vols. Crown 8yo 

Be Seen? s Feast; a Seatonian Prize 
Poem; by the Rev. T. S Hughes. $s. 6c. 

Memoirs of the Princess Charlotte ; by 
T. Williams. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

Tobias: a Cramatic poem: with othe 
Pieces ; by James Jacobson, Esq. 8vo. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EN- 
LARGEMENT AND BUILDING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Patroyx, his Royal Highnessthe Duke of 
York. President, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Vice-Presidenis: the Dukes of 
Beaufort, Rutland, and Northumberland; 

the Earls ot Bridgewater, Abingdon, Hard- 

wicke, Liverpool, Manvers, Harrowby, 
Darnley, and Brownlow ; Viscounis sid- 
mouth, and Palmerston; Lords Bagot, Ken- 
von, Grenville, Rolle, Colches:er; the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; the 
Chancelor of the Exchequer; the Hon. 
Mr Justice Park; the Ris ho Hon. Robert 
Peel, M P.; Sir Thomas Dyke Aciand, 
Bart. M.P ; sir James Langham, Bart. ; 
William W) lberforce. Esq. M.P.; the Arch- 
bishop of York; the Bishops of London, 
Durham, Winchester, Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Worces- 
ter, Chichester, Bangor, Hereford, Exeter, 
St Davidl’s, Salisbury, Norwich, St. Asaph, 
Carlisle, Bristol, Rochester, Kly, Ches'er, 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Oxford, Lian- 
daff. Treasurer, Charles Hoare, ksq. Ho- 
norary Secretary, George Bramwell, sq. 


The want of church-room, especially 
for the lower classes, in all the populous 
parishes which surround the city of Lon- 
don, and in many other parts of this ku g- 
dom, has been lon ie felt and deplored; and 
the fearful consequences, thence resulting, 
are universally admitted. Urged by these 
considerations, a number of respectable in- 
dividuals presented a memorial to the 
Noble Lord at the head of bis Majesty’s 
Councils, soliciting the attention of Govern- 
ment to the necessity of providing addition 
al church-room ; and afterwards resolved 
to attempt the formation of a society for 
promoting this good work, As it was their 
duty in the first place to obtain tie sanction 


ef the heads both of the civil and ecciesi- 
astical establishments, and as this could 
enly be done by framing some fundamental 
rules, and submitting them to the conside. 
ration of the persons whose approbation 
and patronage they solicited, much timc 
unavoidably passed away, before their plan 
could be matured, and a society arranged, 
which might claim the attention of the na- 
tion at large. Such a society is now form. 
ed; but it comes forward at a moment 
when its utility may appear to be super. 
seded by the prospect of more adequate 
and effectual relief being afforded by the 
legislature of the country. So far, however, 
from such relief being likely to render the 
efforts of the Society unnecessary, its pro- 
moters have the best reason to believe 
that, in subserviency to any parliamentary 
enactments, its operation will prove highly 
beneficial in many cases, and in some, per- 
haps, of the greatest urgency, essentially 
useful for the speedier attainment of the 
great object inview All, therefore, who 
feel that this great evil calls for redress, all 
who are jusiiy alarmed at the dreadful con- 
sequences which must ensue, if the lower 
classes of the community continue to be 
deprived of the means of joining in the pub- 
lic worship of the Established Church, are 
earnestiy entieated to give this Society thei: 
liberal and zealous support. 


The Society ts to be governed by a presi- 
deni, vice-presidents, a treasurer, and a 
commi'tee of thirty-six members; of which 
thirty-six, two-thirds shall be laymen, and 
one-third ecclesiastics. All persons making 
a donation of 100 guineas or upwards shall 
be governors, shail be eligible to be vice: 
presidents, and have a double vote at all ge- 
neral mectings; and all persons who shall 
contribute twenty guineas in one donation, 
or two guineas annually, shall be members, 
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have a right to vote at all general meetings, 
and be eligible to the committee, provided 
such annual subscriptions shall not then 
be in arrear. No money shall be advanced 
by the Society towards the enlarging or 
building of any church or chapel in any par- 
ish or place, unless the consent of the ordi- 
nary, patron, and incumbent of the church 
or chapel already existing therein (if any 
such there be, ) shall first have been obtained 
to such enlarging or building. Assistance 
shall be given to those parishics and places 
only which shall advance, towards effecting 
the objects aforesaid, as much money as, 
in the opinion of the committee, shall bear 
adue proportion to their means; and all 
parishes and places applying for aid, shall 
state the extent of their population, their 
pecuniary means, and the efforts they have 
made, or are willing to make, towards ac- 
complishing the object. The Society shall 
not advance a greater proportion than one- 
fourth of the estimated expense of the 
work, unless for some special reason to be” 
made out to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. The Society will not themselves 
engage in building or enlarging any church 
or chapel, but will confine the application 
of their funds to assisting such parishes 
or places as shall be desirous of erecting 
or enlarging churches or chapels, within 
their respective limits. It will be an object 
of the Society to obtain and communicate 
information that may facilitate the enlarg- 
ing and building of churches, particularly 
with respect to economy in building. It 
will be a condition in every grant, that no 
expense shall be incurred for ornamental 
architecture beyond what shall by the com- 
mittee be deemed essential to give to the 
buildings to be erected and enlarged with 
the aid of this Society, the character of 
churches or chapels of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the aid to be granted by this 
Society, preference shall be given to such 
parishes and places as shall propose to af- 
iord the greatest extent of free sittings in 
proportion to the aid granted; such extent 
.0 be in no case less than half the additional 
area and accommodation. 
SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF POOR 
PIOUS CLERGY. 


_ The receipts of this excellent Society 
‘or the vear 1817, including a legacy from 
the Rev. John Bull, of Bristol, of 100/. and 
two others of 90/. each, have been 2 1267. 
's 2d. The following are among the 


‘ases reheved. 


Society for Relicf of Poor Pious Clergy. 
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— “fam sorry that my circum- 
stances oblige me to commit my case to 
your charitable consideration, fam the 
curate of the peor church of . The 
parish extends twenty miles in length, and 
the population is ab ut seven thousand 
souls. The vicaris paid but 202. per an- 
num! He pays me however thirty pounds, 
and the surplice fees; and I have ro other 
income whatever. With that sum, I pay 
for my board and lodging’. Lam often 
called to visit the sick eight or ten miles 
from home. We have a large and atten- 
tive congregation. Service morning and 
afternoon every Sunday.” 








— —— I would beg the favour of you 
to make my most humble and gratetul ac- 
know ledements to our kind friends, for 
their very bberal and seasonable benefac- 
tion. We had no more than one shithog, 
when I received your generous letter. I 
hope the Lord will reward you, and ali the 
gentleraen of the Society, for sympathizing 
with me under my afflictions and heavy 
burdens. I have the greatest reason to be 
thankful to my Divine Master for his good- 
ness to me in soul and beds, which always 
has been not only far above my deserts, 
but in several instances above my expec. 
tations.” 


‘‘ We are eleven in family, nine children 
inall) Five daughters are ready for situa. 
lions, but we cannot get them any. Eight 
children are dependent on us for support. 

*** Tam very much distressed in tem- 
poral affairs at thistime. 1 have not bad 
as much as a pound note in my possession 
for a long while. *: I daily see the ne- 
cessity of being more and more reconciled 
to trying circumstances, beleving tha! they 
are usefulin my Heavenly Father’s hand 
fur my present and eternal good.” 


————— ** The humble petition of ———— 
humbly sheweth, that he serves the above- 
named curacy ata salary of seventy pounds 
a year, besides some small perquisites *** 
Which this year did not amount to four 
pounds, owing to the distressed state of the 
place. He bas a wife and eight children ; 
viz. seven sons and one daughter ; the 
cldest is seventeen years of age, and the 
youngest nineteen months All of them 
are dependent upon him for support en- 
tirely, except the two eldest; one of whom 
he finds in clothes and washing -**''* The 
average number of his congregation ex- 
ceeds 400 persons, and the communicants 
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about a hundred ; most of whom are pious 
and exemplary persons.—There is one 
charity school in the parish on the National 
Plan. The number in it is 160, wlio attend 
the church twice every Sunday, and the 
progress made by them since the opening 
of the school is wonderful.” 


——* Words would fail me to ex- 





press the joy ot my heart, and the emotior 


of my soul, at the reception of your letter, 
enclosing a bill, value , for which I beg 
leave to re‘urn the gentlemen of the Com. 
mitree my most cordial thanks. My dear 
wife, in my absence, received the letter, 
and on my return, soon after, I found her 
on her knees, returning thanks to our good 
and great Lord, for his merciful kindness ; 
in which employment we both joined after- 
wards, imploring the Divine blessing on all 
the members and officers of the Society ; 
praying that we might be enabled, in the 
enjoyment, worthily to magnify his holy 
Name, in whose hands are all hearts, and 
who knew that we needed the favours which 
we have received.” 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting, held Dec. 51, 
1817, it appeared that the receipts (includ- 
ing 228/. ls. 7d. by sale of tracts) were 
5171. 63. 9d. ~=The committee, in their last 
Report, earnestly called on the friends of 
the Establishment in general, and on the 
members of this Society in particular, to 
aid its exhausted funds; and they have 
not pleaded in vain. The number of an- 
nual subscribers has been considerably in- 
creased since that appeal was made, and a 
few persons have become life members, by 
the contribution of ten pounds each, at one 
time, tothe funds. The treasurer has also 
received a bequest of 50/. lett to the Socie- 
ty by the late Rev. John Buil, of Bristol, 
who was one of its original founders, and 
amongst its most regular, zealous, and effi- 
cient members. 


In consequence of the augmentation of 
their resources from these several causes, 
and the measures of prudence which the 
Committee felt themselves bound to adupt, 
by suspending the publication of almost 
any new Tract in the course of the past 
year; more than a moiety of the Society’s 
debt has been liquidated, and a sanguine 
hope is entertained that, under the continu. 
ed blessing of Divine Providence, the Soci- 
ety will, before the expiration of another 
vear, be entirely free from incumbrance, 


‘ 
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and in possession of a sufficient stock to 
enable them to carry their plans into more 
extensive execution. For this Purpose, 
however, continued aud even increased 
liberality on the part of its friends will be 
required. 


Judging it to be their duty to hasten as 
much as possible the liquidation of their 
debt, and finding many of their tracts out 
of print, the Committee have published 
only one new tract. of the old seres (and 
that one of the shortest) during the past 
year: but, being impressed with the im. 
portance of attending to the religious in- 
struction of the rising generation, both to 
the general cause of Christianity and to the 
particular interests of the church of Eng- 
land, they have commenced a "ew series 
of tracts, more particularly designed for 
the younger members of the church, under 
the title of “ Tracts fur Children and Sun. 
day Schools.” 


The necessity of keeping up a stock of 
the Tracts wiich have been already pub- 
lished is evident, as on this depends the 
continuance of the Socicty’s operations,— 
The Committee have therefore reprinted 
nine Numbers on the list of the Society’s 
publications. 


The Tracts issued during the year bave 
been disposed of as follows :—By sale, 
79,927 ; sent with the Report to subscri- 
bers, 2025 ; by donations, 2444 ; making a 
total of eighty-four thousand, three hun. 
dred, and ninety-six, 


The donations of Tracts made in the 
course of the last year have been thus few 
in number and inconsiderable in value, as 
the committee did not think themselves at 
liberty to make large grants for gratuitous 
distribution, while the Society remained in 
debt. 


The stock in hand, at the Depository in 
Bristol, is 275,381; and in the hands of 
different agents, 145,517 ; making a total 
of four hundred and eighteen thousand, 
eight hundred, and ninety-six ; the net 
value being about 10001. 


The difficulty of procuring approved 
translations of their Tracts into the Welsh 
language, had hitherto prevented the Soci- 
ety from carrying into execution their plan 
for the benefit of the Principality. Through 
the kindness of a clergyman, who is 2 na- 
tive of Wales, the committee were enabled 
to present, at the annual meeting, a Welsh 
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-panstation of No. XLIX. “The Life of 
qyndal” This Life will very properly form 
‘re commencement of a Welsh series, as 
Tyndal was born on the borders of the 
Principal'y, was one of our earliest mar- 
wre nm the Protestant cause, and was the 
first translator of the Bible into a vernacu- 
lar Jangusge of Britain’ A translation of 
No. XXAXV_ has alsw been received, and is 
inthe press. The committee have, in this 
new serves, a very important object before 
them, and we trust willmeet with adequate 
assistance in the work on which they are 


entering. 


Letters from their correspondents, and 
personal interviews with friends from va- 
rious parts of the Enfpire, they state, have 
borne testimony to the excellent spirit and 
character of the Society’s publications, and, 
insome striking instances, to the positive 
good which has been effected by their cir- 
culation. Applications have been made 
for specimeys of the Tracts, by Societies 
existing in our own country, and by per- 
sons going on Christian embassies into dis- 
lant rerions. Three complete sets were 


VIEW OF PUBLIC 


We are not aware that there is any foreign 
intelligence during the last month that 
particularly demands our attention. The 
person who attempted tne life of the duke 
of Wellington is supposed to have been 
liscovered. The duke continues to have 
irequent conferences with the ministry at 
Paris, and the various foreign ambassa- 
dors there resident, relative to the affairs of 
France, which, however, may probably re- 
main unsettled, till the approaching con- 
gress of sovereigns, which, it is expected, 
willtake place at some central part of Eu- 
rope (Dusseldorf has been mentioned) in 
the course of the approaching summer. 
The exact objects of the intended confer- 
ences can only be conjectured ; but doubt- 
less the relations of France, and the terri- 
iorial arrangements and general policy of 
Curope, will engross much attention. 


We are highly gratified to find that the 
‘rojyét of a law for the more cflectual abo- 
‘ton of the Slave Trade bas been present- 
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sent to the Rev. Dr. Paterson, at his own 
request, to be taken with him to Russia, 
Sweden, and Friediand. One of the tracts 
which were sent to Boston, in North Ame- 
rica, as stated in their last Report, has been 
reprinted, by the Prayer-Book and Epis- 
copal Tract Society of the Eastern Diocese 
of the United States, under the sanction of 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of that Diocese, 
This Tract, so reprinted, is No. XXXV. 
entitled ** Hints on Public Worship; or, 
The Churchman instructed inthe Use of 
the Book of Common Prayer.” 


The Society has very properly resigned 
the printing of Homilies to the Prayer- 
Book and Homily Society ; which measure 
will afford them more leisure and capital 
for attending to the diffusion of their other 
Tracts. We are sorry to find that some 
of their agents have been obliged to with- 
draw their names on account of the sale of 
tracts being too inconsiderable to encour- 
age a continuance of their agency. Their 
Tracts certainly merit extensive circula- 
tion. 


AFFAIRS. 


ed by Count Molé, the minister of marine, 
to the French chamber of deputies. The 
object of this proposed law is to punish, 
with confiscation of ship and cargo, any 
part taken in the Slave Trade by subjects 
of France, or by foreigners within the 
French dominions. No municipal regula- 
tions, however, on this subject, can prove 
effectual, which are not enforced by the mu- 
tual right of search. This important right 
has already been conceded by Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Holland; and we trust it will 
not be refused by France and the United 
States. 


The coasts of France, Holland, &c. in 
common with our own, appear to have suf- 
fered greatly by the late storms, which have 
done almost incalculable damage to the 
shipping in and near our harbours. Even 
inland, such vestiges remain as prove their 
fury to have been more destructive than has 

een known in Great Britain for many years. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


We noticed in our last Number the pro- 
vability that a Bill of Indemnity would be 
proposed, in favour of the various persons 
who had been officially called to exercise 
the powers of the bill suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. A measure of this kind 
has since passed both houses of parliament 
by large majorities. It was preceded in 
each house by «report of a secret comnit- 
tee relative to the state of the country since 
the examinations of last sesyon ‘Lhe re. 
ports particularly enter into the late riot- 
ous proceedings in the counties of Derby 


and Nottingham, and the West Riding of 


Yorkshire, which have been long before the 
public in other shapes. Both committees 
express their full conviction that all the ar- 
rests which took place under the Suspen- 
sion Act were fully justifiable ; and that in 
no one case was a warrant of detention is- 
sued except in consequence of information 
upon oath. They add, that the prisoners 
thus arrested were, from time to time, 
liberated as early as the general well-being 
of the country, and the particular circum- 
stances of each case, would permit. They 
state, also, their deliberate opinion, that 
ministers have acted with all due modera- 
tion and discretion in the discharge of the 
duties vested in them under the enactments 
of last session; and also that the great care 
and exertions of the magistracy in general 
had materially contributed to preserve the 
public peace, and were highly deserving of 
applause and gratitude. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Bill of Indemnity obtained 
the concurrence of both houses, though not 
without considerable opposition, rrounded 
chiefly on the following allegations, viz. :— 
that no formidable conspiracy had ever ex- 
isted; that a less coercive and unconstitu- 
tional system of measures would therefore 
have been adequa'e to the end proposed ; 
that in the exercise of their powers, even 
supposing such powers necessary, the min- 
istry had acted with undue severity, and 
bad employed as their agents and spies 
men of bad principles, who had actually 
excited and fomented the disorders which 
they were employed only to discover and 
disclose; that it was most important that 
such men should not be screened by a biil 
of indemnity against future inquiry ; and 
that, even if it could be alleged that the 


conduct of ministers had not been unneces 


3a! ily rigid, vet it was essentialtothe credit 
and character of covernment, that tall On- 
portunity should be allowed of investigation, 


iy 


of "ate 


and also of redress. to innocent sulierers, 


These arguments were very satisfacto. 
rily answered, by a reference not only to 
the deliberate judgment ot the secret com. 
mittees, before whom abundant evidence 
had been adduced, but to the notorious 
facts of the case—the existence of a wide. 
spread spirit of disaffection, which threat. 
ened the overthrow of the government ; the 
lenity with which the powers entrusted to 
ministers had been exercised ; and the be. 
neficial eiVects produced on the peace and 
prosperity of the country by that measure 
of seasonable vigour, to which so many ob. 
jections were now raised. Besides, it would 
be prepnant with the most injurious conse. 
quences, tf, by leaving ministers of state and 
magistrates lable to actions at law, they 
should be under the necessity, in their own 
vindication, of laying open all those valuae 
ble sources of information which had ena. 
bled them to preserve the country from 
civil commotion, and of exposing loyal and 
patriotic individuals to the vengeance of 
men whose treasons they had been instru- 
mental in detecting. 


Much was said, in the course of the de. 
bates on this subject, respecting the em- 
ployment of spies; but few, we were sorry 
to observe, protested against the use of 
such questionable instruments on Christain 
principles We object to them, in common 
with those few, on the simple ground that 
to employ men to personate conspirators, 
with aview to the detection of conspiracies, 
is doing evil that good may come. On this 
ground, we cannot but lament that our ru. 
lers should have deemed it necessary to 
resort to such disingenuous and fraudful 
means of effecting a gv0d and lawful object. 
We cannot bchieve that the moral govern- 
ment of a pure, and upright, and holy God, 
is so constituted, as to render such means 
necessary to the security and happiness of 
his creatures ; and we cannot regard their 
employment, therefore, in any other light 
than asa virtual distrust of His wisdom in 
having prohibited them, and a national act 
of disobedience to His authority. 


Both the secret committees speak in the 
most consoling terms of the present dispo- 
sition and rising prospects of the country. 
No fresh instances of conspiracy or disaffec- 
tion had come before them. The Lords’ 
report rema:kKs that “not only the country 
in general. but even in those districts 
where the designs of the disaffected were 
the most actively and unremittingly em- 
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nloyed, the great body of the people remain- 
pd untainted, even during periods of the 
sreatest internal difficulty and distress.” 
Suil, however, the committees feel it right 
to advert to the necessity of continued vi- 
slance, on the part both of the govern- 
ment and of gentlemen of focal influence 
{yroughout the country, to watch over that 
restless innovating spirit which, though 
confined to a Comparatively small number 
of individuals, and tor the present apparent. 
ly suppressed, appears to them to be by no 
means Wholly eradicated, and may, there- 
fre, discover itself again, should any pene- 
ral reverse in the condition of the nation 
gecur to elicit its latent malignity 

Under all these circumstances, the mo- 
ment appears peculiarly favourable for 
adupting such cautionary and prospective 
measures as will act most forcibly, though 
perhaps indirectly, and almost unsuspect- 
edly, upon the character of the lower or- 
ders of the community. We are greatly 
rewiced, therefore, to find that parliament 
is proceedutg vigorously in its inquiries 
relative to the poor laws, and the educatzon 
of the poor Whatever may have been the 
more immediate steps of the process, we 
cannot doubt that the deficiency or positive 
inexpediency of our political code on these 
two great subj. cts, have been amongst the 
ultimate and originating Causes of much of 
the difficulty and disorder which we have 
jately had to lament. — Lhe poor laws, both 
by their tendency to increase the popula. 
tion beyond the means of obtaining a com. 
fortable subsistence, in the case even of 
such a temporary failure as lately cecurred 
In our foreign and domestic commerce, and 
by enervating and demoralizing the popu- 
lation thus increased, to the destruction, in 
many cases, of all principles of true virtue 
aid moral freedom, have, on the one hand, 
inevitably aggravated the distresses of the 
tines; while, on the other, they have ren- 
dered the poor less capable of sustaining 
those distresses, and more ready to listen 
tothe suggestions of such evil-disposed per- 
sons as are ever ready to render a season 
of calamity, as far as possible, a scene of 
INsubordination and contusion Here, also, 
the want of a due education, and conse- 
quently of those habits which such an edu- 
cation would have d fiused, have been ex- 
tensively feit ‘The poor were the more exsi- 
ly made discontented on account of their 
ignorance ; for it appears from imncontro- 
verttble evidence, that scarcely any per- 
Sons of moderate intelligence, and none of 
isspectabie rank in society, with the excep- 
tun of a few inflammatory writers, have 
been found either among the instigators, 
or the tools, of those machinations to which 
the present remarks have reference 
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It ig not, however, simply to any regula- 
tions, wise and excellent as they may be, 
relative to our poor laws and the education 
of the poor, that we look for the best and 
most permanent repese of the country. It 
is Mainly from the general diflusion of reli- 
gious principle that we can hope for those 
happy eflects which legislatures, with their 
utmost industry and wisdom, cannot attain 
without making the revealed will of the Al- 
mighty the basis of all their regulations, 
That there bas been for many years some 
defect on this subject, appears but too 
clearly from the state of most of cur large 
towns with regard to the facilities for pub- 
lic worship. ‘To say nothing of the hopes 
and comforts of the poor themselves, to say 
nothing of the dishonour that has accrued 
to the Estabished Church, and the injur 
that has deubtless arisen to the souls of 
men from this long-lamented deficiency, 
we cannot but think that the fate political 
disordeis have been not a little aggravated 
by the circumstance. The religious poor 
are never found among the active partisans 
of disaffection and tumult; and ta this, as 
in other countries, so closely is the altar 
connected with tl 
our the one has ever been a prelude to the 
destruction of the other. Hf higher princi- 
ples, therefore, had not suggested the pro- 
priety ofincreasing the number of churches, 
as weil as providing for the general eduea- 
tion of the poor in the principles of the Es- 
tablishment, political considerations, and a 
reneral desire for the repose and welfare 
of the country, might have suggested the 
measure. ‘The parodies onthe Liturgy, 
and the numerous attacks on religion and 
religious institutions, by the partisans of 
faction, might long sgo have taught us 
both where our strength and where our 
weakness lies. Thus, even independently of 
religious considerations, sirictiy so called, 
we shouid have hailed with pleasure the 
sugvestion from the throne relative to in. 
creasing the facilities for the religious in- 
siruction of the poor, by the erection or 
enlargement of churches, wherever addi- 
tional accommodation is required. This 
suggestion, we greatly rejoice to state, has 
already begun to be acted upon The 
chancellor of the exchequer, in bringing 
forward the subject to the house of com- 
mons, dwelt at some length on the great 
inadequace of the places of wership in con- 
Nexien with the Established Chureh. From 
the returns before the house, it appeared 
that there were twenty seven par)shes in 
which the excess cf population above those 
which could be accommodated, was more 
than ordinarily great. Of these he stated, 
that eleven were in the metropolis, and the 
restin the manufacturing districts, He did 
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not mean to say that churches were to be 
built sufficient to contain the whole of these 
numbers; for as service might be perform- 
ed several times a day, and deductions 
must be made for infants, &c , he thought 
that if a church would contain one-third of 
the inhabitants of a parish at one time, it 
was quite sufficient. He mentioned Mr. 
Yates’s work, entitled, ** The Church in 
Danger,” as deserving particular notice. 
From this it appears, that out of a popula- 
tion of 1,129,000 souls in London and its 
vicinity, 977,000 have no means of atrending 
Divine Service. In the city of London 
itself, as in all our ancient cities, there is 
ample provision; but places which have 
risen into notice since the Reformation, are 
lamentably deficient. He proposed that a 
million of money should be issued in Ex- 
chequer Bills to commissioners, in’ such 
sums as might be gradually wanted, for 
erecting new churches. The commission. 
ers were to lend their assistance only in 
furtherance of the best exertions of parishes 
themselves. It might be proper, he 
thought, to vest a power in his majesty in 


council to divide parishes, with the Consent 
of the patron; and where that could not be 
obtained,to erect chapels of ease,the curates 
of which should not be removed, withoyt 
the consent of the bishop. He made no 
deduction on account of Dissenters, think. 
ing, as he did, that the Church ought to 
provide accommodation for all, and that 
many left the Church only because they 
could not find admission within is walls. 
The patronage of the New Churches is to 
follow the present patronage. Measures 
are to be taken for extending a s:milar ben. 
efit to Scotland, the manufacturing and 
commercial districts of which, and stil 
more the Highland districts, are in some 
cases extremely deficient as to the means 
of public worship. 

We have the satisfaction of adding, that 
the public at large are taking up this ob. 
ject with a zeal due to iis ompertance; and 
that to promote it a S-ciety has been estab. 
lished in London under the bighest patron. 
age, both lay and ecclesiastical. We refer 
our readers for particulars to our Religious 
Intelligence for the present month. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.H.; H.G.; Macxinnon; C.C.; J.S—H.; C.E.S.; L.M.; Parewns; M. and 
tie Essays on Cowper’s Poems, will appear. 


Several Defences of the Peace Society have been received, the principal arguments of 
which we shall take the earliest opportunity of inserting. 


Austen; B; H; A Country Vicar; ASrarrorpsuIRe CuraTE; Juvenis 
N—*; Verax; and S, are under consideration. 


A Letter has been left at our Publisher’s, from a Correspondent, fur J. D. L. 


We do not know the Address to which J. C. alludes. 


We thank Z. Z for his very important communication. What use may be made of it 
has not yet been determined ; but it will be preserved with care. 


We are much obliged to a Correspondent for copies of two letters written by the late 
Rev. John Newton; but as we do not intend, for reasons which it is needless to ex: 
plain, to use them, we shall be ready to return them, if desired. 


The work alluded to by N. had not, as he supposes, “ escaped our notice ;” but he must 
surely be aware that its details are not adapted for our pages. 


We beg to inform the Author of the History of the Jesuits, that we had nothing to do 
with the inquiry at p.93, which has excited his surprise. It was the inquiry of our 
valuable Correspondent, not ours ; and we are entire strangers to the grounds on which 
it was made by him) ‘Ihe Author of the History of the Jesuits states, in reply, ‘ that 
the leading publications of the Catholics, although they have repeatedly and severely 
attacked his History, have never, in any one instance, disputed the correctness of one 
fact as to Stonyhurst.” ‘This is doubtless strong. 
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